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By SARAH TAN 
News & Features Editor 


Like all of Baltimore, Hop- 
kins students woke up on Sat- 
urday morning to a blanket of 
snow. 

After a storm dropped two 
feet of powder on the Home- 
wood campus, students found 
themselves with four days off 
from school.] students. 

So what did Hopkins un- 
dergraduate students do to fill 
the time? 

Surprisingly, the snow did 
not keep most students from 
braving the blizzard, at least 
for a little bit, and going out 
and enjoying the newly-fallen 
snow. 

Many people went sled- 
ding and had snowball fights 
on The Beach, and a multitude 
of forts and igloos popped up 
around campus, on street cor- 


Spa 


ners and in front of buildings. 

Juniors Brad Allen and 
Weston Anderson were part 
of a team of eight students 
who built a particularly large 
and prominent snow fort on 
the corner of North Charles 
and Greenway streets on Sat- 
urday. 

Allen explained how he had 
gotten the idea to build the fort 
when he remembered a bliz- 
zard that happened back dur- 
ing his childhood in 1996. 

“We were walking 
around and we saw this gi- 
ant mound of snow that a 
snow plow had just pushed 
up on the corner of Green- 
way and Charles,” he said. 

“When we were young- 
er, we had this giant bliz- 
zard in 1996, and we built 
these giant snow forts. So 
I thought why not try the 
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Despite University efforts to clear away the snow, Homewood campus remained icy and dangerous. 
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: COURTESY OF MORGAN YANG 
The Homewood campus was covered with several feet of snow after two consecutive snow storms that began Friday night. Classes on Monday were initially scheduled to take place, but were canceled due to JHMI shuttle problems. 


Students enjoy snow while 
weathering the storm 


_____ WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Main roads such as North Charles St. were poorly plowed, making travel difficult. Sidewalks and pathways were also buried. 
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Hopkins 
struggles 
with snow 
day policies 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 
The recent snowstorms 


have tested Hopkins’ ability 
to cope with inclement weath- 
er. 

Faced with a weekend 
storm that dropped more 
than two feet of snow in the 
Baltimore region, the Uni- 
versity had planned to hold 
classes on Monday morning, 
originally making it the only 
school or university in the en- 
tire City. 

Despite outcry from in- 
dividual students and _ the 
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Students celebrated their-days off by staging mass snowball fights and sledding around campus. 
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By RIAN DAWSON 
Staff Writer 


Last year Hopkins lost Dean 
of Faculty David Bell to Princ- 
eton University and Dean of 
the School of Arts and Sciences 
Adam Falk to Williams College. 
Now the L niversity is losing two 
more high level administrators to 
retirement. 

Ralph Fessler, Dean of the 
School of Education, retired on 


Feb. 1, and James McGill, Vice 
President of Finance and Admin- 
istration will leave Hopkins on 
July 1. 


Both Fessler and McGill origi- 
nally intended to leave earlier. 
However, due to the transition 
from former university President 
William Brody to new President 
Ronald Daniels, both administra- 
tors decided to hold off on retire- 
ment. 

Fessler planned on retiring 
in July of 2009. When Daniels 
became President, however, he 
asked Fessler to stay on to help 
keep continuity at the University. 

“Last March President Dan- 
iels asked if I would delay my 
retirement to help prepare for the 
transition to a new dean,” Fessler 
said. 

“In particular, he asked that I 
work with our faculty and others 
to complete our strategic plan- 
ning process, to prepare back- 
ground materials for the search 
committee, and to support relat- 
ed program review activities to 
assist the search process and for 
the benefit of the new dean.” 

McGill’s decision to hold off 
on retirement was motivated by 
the same thing. 

“I had indicated to Brody my 
wanting to retire not long after 
my 65th birthday,” McGill said. 

“He and some of the Trustees 
asked me to stay on for a period 
of at least six months after Dr. 
Brody's retirement time, which 
would have been this past sum- 
mer. However, as President Dan- 
iels was moving into the Presi- 
dency, he asked me to continue to 
serve. I willingly did so, but de- 
cided last fall to set a firm date in 
consultation with the President.” 

As neither dean’s departure 
was unexpected, the necessary 
steps have been taken to ensure 
a smooth transition for their re- 
placements. 

Until a replacement can be 
found for Fessler’s position, Mar- 
iale Hardiman will serve as an 
interim dean of the Education 
School. 

“We are very fortunate that 
Mariale Hardiman has agreed to 
serve as an interim dean during 
this transition period, and look 
forward to the naming of a new 
dean to build upon the work that 


has been done and to move our 
school toward our vision of be- 
coming a great school of educa- 
tion,” Fessler said. 

Hardiman, though acting as 
interim dean, said she would not 
seek the position as permanent 
dean. Until a new dean is named, 
which will likely happen before 
July 1, Hardiman is continuing 
Fessler’s work. 

“intend to continue the great 
work of Dean Fessler in leading 
a school dedicated to providing 
innovative academic programs, 
research and partnerships to en- 
hance K-12 education and public 
safety and leadership,” she said. 

“Recent strategic planning 
conducted by our faculty identi- 
fied areas for continued growth, 
including robust research and ex- 
tending our academic programs 
nationally and internationally. At 
the same time, we hope to deep- 
en our work with schools in the 
Baltimore area. As interim dean, 
my focus will be to lead through 
the lens of this shared vision.” 

Fessler says he has been an 
active participant in the search 
process for his replacement. Har- 
diman is not involved in the pro- 
cess, 

“I have worked with our fac- 
ulty and staff to prepare back- 
ground materials for the search 
committee and met with the 
search committee to give them 
an overview of the school, share 
its strengths and challenges, 
share the results of our year-long 
strategic planning process and 
identify strategic opportunities 
for the future,” Fessler said. 

No plans have yet been an- 
nounced for McGill’s successor. 

Both individuals played im- 
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lwo more administrators leaving 


Vice President of Finance and Dean of Education delayed retirement to help Daniels transition 


portant roles in the university 
administrative infrastructure. 
Fessler, who spent more than two 
and a half decades at Hopkins, 
spun many plates as Dean of the 
school of Education while McGill 
made sure university assets were 
invested wisely. 

“The dean responsible 
for the overall direction of the 
school, including building an 
effective and responsive admin- 
istrative infrastructure and a 
great faculty, working with that 
faculty to develop outstanding 
academic programs and research 
activities that will support school 
improvement and enhance K-12 
student achievement, and build- 


is 


ing a financial model that will | | 


support those activities,” Fessler 
said. 


McGill said that he did not | 


come into his position with an 
agenda. Rather, he looked to help 
the university along in “achiev- 
ing its mission.” 

“I believe one of the most im- 
portant things a senior financial 
administrative executive can do 
is recruit and support top flight 


talent in each of the areas of his | | 


or her responsibility,” he said. 


“My responsibilities have in- | 


cluded virtually all of the finan- 
cial and administrative services 


of the university — HR, plant, | 


investments, accounting, pur- 
chasing, security at Homewood, 
internal audit and the like. 

During their retirement, both 
men look to pursue passions that, 
until recently, have taken a back- 
seat. Fessler is looking to pick up 
with some writing projects that 
he had put aside, and McGill will 
be involved with two major com- 
munity service projects. 


COURTESY OF JHUEDU 
Fessler (left) has already retired, while McGill (right) will be leaving his post in June. 


JHU donations see slight decrease for 2009 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Staff Writer 


In a recent survey released by. 
the Council for Aid to Education 
that ranked the number of dona- 
tions that a number of national 
universities received in the past 
fiscal year, Hopkins ranked as 
having received the fifth-highest 
number of donations. However, 
it still reported a record drop in 
donations in the past year, ac- 
cording to Ann Kaplan, director 
of the Voluntary Support of Edu- 
cation Survey by the Council for 
Aid to Education. 

"It's. the largest drop we've re- 
corded,” she wrote in an e-mail 
to The News-Letter, although she 
also explained that this did not 
mean it was the lowest donation 
on record. 

"(It is] far from the small- 
est amount in dollar terms," she 
wrote. 

Donations to Hopkins have 
decreased by 3.5 percent in the 
past fiscal year, while donations 
at some peer institutions such as 
Yale, Duke and the University of 
Michigan have experienced 20 
percent drops. 

The donors under consider- 
ation include alumni giving and 
foundation giving. 

Kaplan said that each univer- 
sity has unique circumstances 
that can cause these decreases. 

"Sometimes an_ institution 
did remarkably well in 2008, so 
in comparison 2009 looks bad. 
Sometimes there was a windfall 

bequest," she wrote, "Each insti- 


‘e 


., he 


tution has a personal story that 
may or may not jive with the na- 
tional picture.” 

However, overall Kaplan con- 
sidered the drop in donations to 
be a result of the recession. 

"It's the economy, pure and 
simple," she wrote. 

In addition, Vice President of Fi- 
nance James McGill added that the 
drop in donations in 2009 was not 
entirely a result of the recession. 

"Donations were down a bit, 
attributable perhaps in part to 
the economy, but also to the fact 
that we completed the largest 
ever fund-raising campaign in the 
middle of the last fiscal year. One 


expects giving to fall off some af- 
ter the conclusion of such a con- 

McGill was in part referring to 
the extensive 

e 
paign called Hopkins 
"Knowledge 
2000 to Dec. 2008. 

The campaign, which was an 
dent William Brody, was able 
to raise $3.7 billion dollars from 
Dec. 2008 in order to allow Hop- 
kins students and faculty to tack- 


centrated effort,’ McGill said. 
donation cam- 

for the World" that ran from July 
idea of previous Hopkins Presi- 
250,000 donors when it ended in 
le issues around the world. 
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Hopkins received the fifth-highest amount of donations in the fiscal year of 2009. 
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| By PETER SICHER 


News W Features Editor 


Although Hopkins’ endow- 
ment lost a significant amount of 


| its value to the global economic 


recession, the University was not 


| as negatively affected as peer in- 
| stitutions. 


According to estimates from 
the National Association of Col- 
lege and University Business 


| Officers, in the 2008 fiscal year 
| the Hopkins endowment was 


worth $2.524 billion only to fall 
to $1.976 billion for the 2009 fis- 
cal year (which ended on June 


| 30), a loss of roughly 21.7 percent. 
| Other schools, however, lost far 
| more. Harvard’s endowment was 


worth $36.556 billion in the 2008 


| fiscal year but dropped to $25.662 


billion in the 2009 fiscal year, a 
loss of roughly 29.8 percent. 
According to Hopkins’ Chief 
Investment Officer Katherine 
Crecelius, Hopkin’s superior per- 
formance is due to the caution 
with which it makes its invest- 
ments and the 
fact that it fac- 


ships draw capital over several 
years and it takes a while to be 
fully invested. We did not fol- 
low that practice. I like to think 
we were more prudent than our 
peers,” she wrote. 

According to Crecelius Hop- 
kins did not invest in the mort- 
gage-backed securities that sud- 
denly and dramatically lost a 
great deal of their value in fall 
2008. 

“We prefer not to credit risk in 
our fixed income portfolio,” she 
wrote. 

According to Crecelius, the re- 
turn on Hopkins’ investments for 
its Endowment Investment Pool 
(which is slightly larger than the 
endowment itself) for fiscal 2009 
was -19.6 percent. 

James McGill, Vice President 
of Finance and Administration, 
believes that this actually dem- 
onstrates Hopkins’ — strength 
compared to other universities. 

“Our investment return of 
negative 19.6 percent was much 
better than many of our peers, 
some of which 
lost 25 percent 


tored in losses 
to its models. 
“When we 


although we 
did not antici- 
pate as sud- 
den a drop as 
we saw in the fall of 2008. Still, 
we made al- 
F con om lowance for re- 
y serves to cover 
our payout to 
the university,” Crecelius wrote 
in an e-mail to The News-Letter. 
“We were also measured in 
our commitments to private 
partnerships, both in the overall 
number of managers to which 
we committed and in the size of 
each commitment. Many of our 
peers practiced what is known 
as “overcommitment” — that is, 
committing more money than 
you expect will be drawn in each 
year, since most private partner- 


The University froze 
salaries last year and 


related to new revenues. 


or more. The 
particular di- 
versification in 


modeled our our portfolio 
asset alloca- instituted a “soft” helped, as well 
tion, we as- . as the care- 
‘sumed a po- hiring freeze that ful selection 
tential drop in allowed new hires of the firms 
public equity that manage 
valuations, only when they were our money,” 


McGill wrote 
in an email 
to The News- 
Letter. 

Not only did Hopkins do bet- 

ter than its peers in the 2009 fis- 
cal year, for the calendar year 
2009 Hopkins actually saw a 14.5 
percent increase on the return on 
its investment. 
_ “There was a massive turn- 
around in the second half of the 
year, and also, the bad second 
half of calendar 2008,” Crecelius 
wrote. 

According to Crecelius the en- 
dowment is now up to roughly 
$2.2 billion. 

In order to weather the loss of 
endowment, income and govern- 
ment aid due to the economic cri- 
sis Hopkins took several actions. 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


JHU endowment weathers recession 


The university froze salaries for 
the 2009-2010 academic year and 
instituted a “soft” hiring freeze 
that permitted new hires only 
when they were related to new 
revenues such as grants. In addi- 
tion, senior executives took pay 
cuts. Hopkins also worked to cut 
costs by improving productivity. 

According to McGill, Hopkins 
was also helped by its continued 
access to credit. 

“We continued to have access 
to credit markets, unlike some 
other segments of our economy, 
because of Hopkins’ strong rat- 
ing and the market acknowledg- 
ment that we are a highly credit- 
worthy institution,” he wrote. 

In addition, McGill credits 
the American Recover and Rein- 
vestment Act of 2009, popularly 
known as the Stimulus, with 
helping Hopkins. 

“It provided grants to support 
the research of our faculty and 
relatedly, the retention and hir- 
ing of staff to support the labs 
required in conducting the re- 
search,” he wrote. 

Crecelius expressed  confi- 
dence in Hopkins’ ability to con- 
tinue to meet its financial obliga- 
tions and to recover. 

“We believe that our endow- 
ment is in a stronger position 
than those of our peers in that we 
have the ability to meet our pay- 
out obligations to the university 
over the next 2-3 years and also 
to meet our commitments to pri- 
vate partnerships,” she wrote. 

“We feel that our portfolio is 
positioned to earn good returns 
over the next 3-5 years.” 

While she believes that it will 
still take some time for the U.S. 
economy to fully recover, Crece- 
lius also believes that Hopkins’ 
recovery is not entirely depen- 
dent on national economic recov- 
ery. 

“We manage a global portfolio 
and are well diversified across 
Sectors and countries. Further- 
more, markets and economies 
do not move in synch, and re- © 
cessions can provide investment 
Opportunities, for example, as 
strong companies gain market 
share and their earnings grow, 
increasing the value of their 
stocks,” she wrote. 
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Band name will not be released 
lor two weeks 


By MARIE CUSHING 


Editor-in-Chief 


_ Despite some concerns over 
funding due to the economic 
downturn, Spring Fair 2010 has 
secured its main stage act. 
Spring Fair Executive Co- 
Chair Zach Senders would not 
release the name of the band 
because they are still waiting to 
sign an opening act. E 
While the name of the main 
act will not be released for anoth- 
er two weeks, Senders did reveal 
that a rock band will be perform- 
ing. 
Student polling helped deter- 
mine which act would be select- 
ed. 

“Every year we have a huge 
variety of different bands that 
are available. We used the poll 
to narrow that down and then 
get some input from the student 
body,” Senders said. “We just 
wanted to get in better touch 
with students.” 

In the past, the genre of the 
performer alternated each year 
between rap and rock. 

“It’s been that way for probably 
the past 10 or 15 years,” Senders said. 

But this year, Spring Fair coor- 
dinators let students decide. 

Coordinators are still work- 
ing to finalize the opening act, 
which will not necessarily be of 
the same genre as the main band. 

“We are still not set on the 
opener yet. We want to use our 
money wisely so we can get the 
most popular act, whatever the 
genre,” Senders said. 

While he could not provide 
exact figures, Senders estimat- 
ed that the budget was “in the 
neighborhood of $50,000,” for 
the main act, opening band, pro- 
duction, security and additional 
costs. 

Spring Fair must earn back 
this cost through ticket sales, so 
the pressure is on to select an act 


that will get Hopkins students 


interested. 


“Spring Fair has always beena 
zero-sum organization . . . Every- 
thing we spend we have to make 
back through vendor fees and 


fundraising,” Senders said. 


But the economic recession 


has not had a dramatic 


Ing. 


“Our fundraising efforts have 
involved reaching out to differ- 


ent corporations and 


cure funds.” 


Organizers have focused more 


heavily on fundraising than they 


have in the past out of concerns 
that there would be fewer finan- | 
cial opportunities because of the 


recession. 
“T think in some situations 


we've had some trouble with | 


getting a big corporate sponsor, 
Senders said. “But we are al- 


ways reaching out to new ven- | 


dors.” 

The additional planning for 
Spring Fair is continuing on 
schedule. Coordinators hope to 


introduce new elements to this | 


year’s weekend festivities. 

“We have a couple ideas for 
things we are planning that will 
be new. We are trying to add 
more programming,” Senders 
said. “In the past we have had big 
events but nothing ongoing dur- 
ing the day.” 


The events coordinators are | 


reaching out to a variety of stu- 
dent groups. They have been in 
contact with a capella groups so 
concerts can be held throughout 
the day. Other groups will be 
holding different contests. 

According to Senders, Spring 
Fair has also been in contact 
with “a bigger variety of local 
music” to perform throughout 
the day. 


FILE PHOTO 
Spring Fair organizers would not name the act they have secured for 2010's fair. 


im- 
pact on the Spring Fair budget, 
thanks to a focus on fundrais- 


student 
groups,” Senders said. “We've 
never tried this hard before to se- 


By PETER SICHER 


News and Features Editor 


After 14 years of service in 
the United States Army, former 
Chaplain James Yee found him- 
self serving over two months in 
a military prison. 

Although the official charges 
against him involved the mis- 
handling of classified informa- 
tion and espionage, Yee has 
expressed the opinion that his 
imprisonment was in fact related 
to his religion and to his con- 
cerns Over abuse at Guantanamo 
Bay, where he had been stationed 
as the Muslim Chaplain for ten 
months prior to his incarceration. 

Yee served in the US Army 
from 1990, when he graduated 
from West Point, until 2004. He 
served as a Muslim Chaplain in 
Guantanamo Bay for almost a 
| year, until his arrest. He spent 
more than two months in jail in 
South Carolina and underwent an 
even longer series of legal battles 
before eventually being cleared. 
He was honorably discharged in 
January 2005. 

Yee was scheduled to speak as 
| part of the Foreign Affairs Sym- 
posium (FAS) series on Feb. 9. Due 
to the weather, unfortunately, the 
event was cancelled. However, 
he did still speak before a small 
gathering of FAS and Amnesty 
International members, and after 
the event The News-Letter was able 
to ask him about his challenging 
experiences. 


The News-Letter (N-L): How 
long were you in the military? 

James Yee: | served seven years 
active duty, seven years inactive 
— so 14 years as a commissioned 
officer, plus four years at the 
Academy. 


N-L: When were you at West 
Point? 
JY: | graduated in 1990. 


N-L: When were you impris- 
oned? 

JY: I was arrested September 
10, 2003. I was held in jail for 76 
days. 


N-L: What were you charged 
with? 

JY: I was accused of spying, 
espionage, aiding the enemy and 
mutiny and sedition and when 
they tried to court-martial me I 
was court-martialed on charges of 
mishandling classified informa- 
tion. Actually, I think the offenses 
were violating an order by mis- 
handling classified information. 


N-L: Do you think you were 
charged in part because of your 
religion? 

JY: Oh, no doubt. My faith and 
ethnicity played a role in my be- 
ing targeted, as well as the fact 
that I was raising concerns about 
prisoner abuse at Guantanamo. 


N-L: How long did you serve 
in Guantanamo? 
JY: Ten months. 


N-L: You were the Muslim 
Chaplain there? 

JY: | was the Muslim Chaplain 
assigned to the prison camp. 


N-L: What were some of 
the activities you did while in 


Guantanamo? 
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Student polls help direct Jame 
Spring Fair act selection 
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s Yee discusses work in Guantanamo 


Y: Counseling prisoners as 
well as accommodating religious 
practices for the 660 or so Muslim 
population. I was also chaplain 
to the American Muslim person- 
nel and I advised the command 
on accommodating religious 
practices. 


N-L: Do you think Muslims 
in the US Military are often mis- 
treated or subject to abuse? 

JY: From my experience in the 
military I've never met a Muslim 
who has served that did not ex- 
perience some sort of incident re- 
garding his or her faith, whether 
it was being mocked, 


LEAH MAINIERO/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Yee believes he was arrested because the US government wanted to silence his criticisms of abuses at Guantanamo. 


that the United States might have 
captured that was connected to 
any serious crime of terrorism 
was not brought to Guantanamo. 
They were put in a CIA black site. 
So in the early stages in 2002 and 
2003 when I was there that just 
wasn't the case. 

But the personnel in Guanta- 
namo were made to believe that 
these people were responsible so 
a lot of their anger, a lot of their 
emotion was taken out on pris- 
oners. As well as the fact that the 
Bush Administration said that 
the Geneva Conventions don’t 
apply and these prisoners don’t 


joked about or out 
rightly discriminated 
against. 


N-L: Did you wit- 
ness scenes of abuse 
against prisoners in 
Guantanamo? 

DYER ie “<didiaesee 
some abuse. Most of 
the [acts of] abuse, 
though, I was very 
much aware of be- 
cause they were top- 
ics of discussion in 
formal command 
meetings, but sure, 
I saw _pris- 


oners  actu- 
ally _ being 
dragged 


through the gravel, 
I witnessed some of 
the results of abuse: 
broken teeth, bruises 
on prisoners bodies, 
arms. I did see Ko- 
rans being abused. I 
did see prisoners being instigated. 


N-L: Why do you think these 
abuses were allowed to occur? 

JY: Because the personnel 
in Guantanamo are put in this 
mindset that these were the indi- 
viduals who were responsible for 
9-11. But really the reality of the 
situation when I was there was 
that not a single person in Guan- 
tanamo in 2003 had anything to 
do with 9/11. That was not a real- 
ity. The reality was any prisoner 


Things I’ve Learned with Greg Williamson 


By SARAH SHULMAN 


N-L; Can you tell us about an 


For The News-letter 


Senior lecturer and published 
poet Greg Williamson has been a 
member of the Writing Seminars 
faculty at Hopkins for 21 years. 

This week Williamson spoke 
with The News-Letter on every- 
thing from his first impressions 
of writer John Barth to his favor- 
ite classes to teach. 


The News-Letter (N-L): Where 
are you from? 

Greg Williamson (GW): Tennes- 
see. 


N-L: How did you get inter- 
ested in poetry and what made 
you want to pursue this disci- 

line? 

GW: I didn’t really have any 
desire to do poetry. When I was 
in college, it was required for my 
major and I put it off until my se- 
nior year. Then, I found out that 
I liked it and I was a lot better at 
that than fiction writing. 


interesting time you've had at 
Hopkins or a unique experience 
you've had outside the Univer- 
sity? 

GW: When J arrived on cam- 
pus way back, I walked into a 
room in old 
Gilman and 
met John Barth. 
I didn’t even 
know he was 
here but he 
had been one 
of the writers I 
most admired. 
I walked in and 
he shook my 
hand, and I would say that was 
probably the most amazing one- 
time experience I’ve had. 

That was fantastic, I didn’t 
know anybody. John Irwin was 


here, and now with Mary Jo 


Salter and Brad Leithauser it’s 
amazing. But, meeting face to 
face with John Barth was prob- 
ably the most unexpected op- 
portunity I had. 


~ 


The Writing Seminars 

has probably the best 

faculty in the country. 
— GreGc WILLIAMSON 


N-L: Can you tell us a little bit 
about what you are working on 
now outside the classroom? 

GW: I’m working on a new 
book, but it’s pretty far away. I 
don’t have a title or a direction 
but I am working on something. 


N-L: | Who 
would you say 
has had the big- 
gest impact on 
your poetry and 
your develop- 
ment as a poet? 

GW: If I had 
to. pick one per- 
son out of all 
the other people I guess I would 
say James Merrill. But that’s not 
to slight all the other people that 
have been very helpful. I’ve never 
met Merrill, but he’s a genius. He 
died in 1997 from complications 
with AIDS, but he was an extraor- 
dinarily gifted writer. 

N-L: Which Seminars class 
has been your favorite to teach 
and why? 


GW: I really enjoy teaching 
all of them. The ones that are 
the most helpful are Poetic 
Forms | and II. It’s been my ex- 
perience after all these years 
that the poets who really want 
to be very good at what they 
do, sometime around Novem- 
ber or February, really find 
out what they can do. That’s 
why I like teaching those 
classes so much. The students 
get really good right around 
that time. 


N-L: What advice do you have 
for students who want to get in- 
volved in your field of study? 

GW: The Writing Seminars 
has probably the best faculty in 
the country. If people want to 
learn to write, then this is the 
right place to come and those are 
the right people to learn from. 
It’s a wonderful department and 
I really enjoy teaching to the 
extent that I do, and all of the 
classes I have the opportunity to 
teach. 


immediately. I believe that Presi- 
dent Obama has failed in his 
promise to close it. I mean, Presi- 
dent Obama did sign three ex- 
ecutive orders two days after he 
took office — one to close Guan- 
tanamo and CIA black sites, and 
a second order to conduct a full 
review of conditions in Guanta- 
namo to ensure that the prison- 
ers were being treated with hu- 
man rights standards. 


The third executive order had 


to do with banning torture and 
bringing interrogation tactics in 


line with the official US Army 
Manual regardless of agency. 
Those were all 


have rights. So it was almost like 
there would be no accountability 
for whatever the occurred down 
there, and that opened the doors 
to abuse. 


N-L: Do you know of any oth- 
er people while you were there 
who objected to the abuse or did 
you feel like you were alone? 

JY; When I was there, there 
were individuals who were cer- 
tainly concerned and several of 
them came to me because they 
felt they were not in the position 
to raise the concerns and jeop- 
ardize their jobs, whether they 
were civilians working for the 
operation or military. 

But there were others that I 
learned about later, even one of 
the commanding generals took 
some steps to try and accommo- 
date prisoners and that was later 
seen as being negative. 

There was a colonel who later 
objected to being in Guanta- 
namo or that I learned had ob- 
jected to being in Guantanamo 
because he did not in any way 
see how the Geneva Conven- 
tions didn’t apply. But in terms 
of abuse, I don’t know anybody 
else who was raising concerns. 

There have been several oth- 
ers who served in Guantanamo 
that have since come out and 
exposed some of the things that 
they did as soldiers in Guantana- 
mo, and most recently a former 
service member in Guantanamo 
has come out and said that the 


apparent suicides that occurred 
in 2006 were indeed not suicides 
and he has said that they were 
actually killed somehow during 
the intelligence interrogations. 


N-L: Do you believe. that 
Guantanamo should be closed? 
JY: 1 think it should be closed 


SA 
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Yee spoke to a group of Hopkins students about his experiences. 


very good. How- 
ever, Guantanamo 
did not close by 
the Jan. 22 dead- 
line he set and 
I believe he has 
failed in this re- 
gard and as well 


as with regard 
to the military 
commissions. He 


promised to scrap 
those. He’s actu- 
ally intending to 
use them still, and 
I’m against that. 


N-L: You sup- 
port civilian tri- 
als for people in 
Guantanamo? 

JY: While I’m 
not a law expert, 
I highly believe 
that the proper 
place for these 
trials to be held 
is in the federal 
court system and this is actu- 
ally in line with most of the hu- 
man rights organizations and 
many, many legal experts. 


N-L: What can we as students 
do about the continuing situation 
in Guantanamo? Do you any rec- 
ommendations? 

JY: Students can certainly thor- 
oughly educate themselves on 
what's really happening in Guan- 
tanamo and they can encourage 
their universities and schools to 
bring speakers who can talk de- 
finitively on this topic. In addition, 
students themselves can join orga- 
nizations which support the cause 
to close Guantanamo. 

I know, for example, that law 
students at certain schools are in- 
strumentally involved with doing 
the pro bono legal representation 
of prisoners as examples. I think 

that one very important thing is to 
participate in raising awareness to 
other students on your own cam- 
pus. 


N-L: How were you treated 
when you were imprisoned by 
the military? 

JY: I was treated very harshly. 
I was certainly put under se- 
vere security restrictions when 
I think it was clear that I hadn't 
done anything. I think it was just 
a motive to move me from Guan- 
tanamo because they didn’t want 
human rights abuses exposed. 


N-L: Is there anything else 
you'd like to add? 

JY: It’s been an honor and privi- 
lege to come to Hopkins to share 
my story and I think Guanta- 
namo Bay is a highly relevant is- 
sue that, in my view, has in some 
sense been put on the back burner 
due to other pressing issues like 
health care and the economy. 
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By RIAN DAWSON 
Staff Writer 


When Miles Gordon 
agreed to represent Jews in Greek 
Life at the Hopkins Next Top 
Model competition in the fall, 
he didn’t think anything would 
come of it, let alone that he’d end 
up with a professional modeling 
contract. 

“(Before this) the closest 
I got to male modeling was 
watching ‘Zoolander,” Gordon 
joked. 

“I've always been interested in 
music and people have told me | 
should consider acting, but I’ve 
never really been good at memo- 
rizing lines. That just wasn't in 
the stars for 
me. 

pal wore 
sweatpants 
until the 10th 


junior 


grade. I un- 
derstand what 
colors match, 
and that’s 
about it. I’ve 
always been 


more interest- 
ed in comfort 
than fashion.” 

But, at the 
urging of 
some of his 
friends, Gor- 
don agreed 
to enter the 
Hopkins Next 
Top Model 
competition 
this fall. 

“I have to give a shout-out to 
Josh Furer,” Gordon said. 

“He basically recommended 
me to represent the Jews in 
Greek Life at the Hopkins Next 
Top Model competition. Every- 
one kind of said ‘Yeah, yeah, 
Miles do it, do it’ I did it and it 


COURTESY OF MILES GORDON 
Gordon strikes a modelling pose while in the library stacks. 


COURTESY OF MILES GORDON 
A photo from Gordon's modelling portfolio. 
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Miles Gordon: Up and coming fashion model 


Gordon was picked up by a model scout after competing in Hopkins Top Model 


was a lot of fun and I ended up 
winning, which kind of caught 
me off guard.” 

During the competition, 
Gordon caught the eye of one 
of the judges, Syreeta Smith, 


an agent for the local Balti- 
more modeling company Nova 
Agency. 

After he won, she ap- 


proached him about the pos- 
sibility of pursuing modeling 
professionally. 

“Syreeta Smith came over and 
introduced herself, looked me up 
and down, asked me how tall | 
was, and gave me her card,” Gor- 
don said. 


“T stayed in contact with her 
over winter 


break. I sent her 
some pictures. 
She shopped 
them around to 
some agencies 
in NY to see if 
they could get 
any response. 
And I guess ap- 
parently, some 
one liked them 
or someone 
commented.” 

A few 
weeks ago, the 
day after his 
21st birthday, 
Smith called 
Gordon to let 
him know he 
had peaked 
the interests 
of some New 
York Agencies. 

The next day, 
he was in her office to sign a con- 
tract. Nova Agency is his home 
agency, but they rent him to oth- 
er agencies as necessary. 

“T ended up signing this re- 


ally long contract,” Gordon 
said. 

“It was just bizarre for me 
because I’ve 
never signed 
a contract 


and I've never 
really looked 
at legal pa- 
pers like that, 
especially 
something for 
a seven-year 
deal, which is 
a third of my 
life. So, that 
was kind of 
shocking.” 

Last week, 
Smith sent 
Gordon to 
visit Models 
International 
in New York 
City. From 
Wednesday 
until Sunday, 
Gordon was 
hopping from 
casting to 
casting. 

“IT was in 
NY. from 
Wednesday 
night —_ until 
Sunday night, 
just straight 
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up working, going to castings, 
doing as much as I could,” Gor- 
don said. “I was exhausted [by 
the end].” 

In total, Gordon went to sev- 
en castings, two of which were 
requests. 

“So, basically, there’s cast- 
ing and a request,” he said. “A 
casting is an open cattle call-type 
thing. You just go in, wait in line, 
you give them a picture, they 
look at you for a second, they 
take a picture, they ask you to 
walk and then that’s it. It’s fast; to 
the point. 

“(A request is) when the de- 
signer or someone who works in 
the signing office has seen your 
picture and they like you, and 
then they ask you to come in. It’s 
basically one step up [from an 
open casting].” 

As of Friday, Gordon was an 
official runway model, taking 
the stage at a small show in New 
York for a few various designers, 
as part of a fashion award exhibi- 
tion. 

“T substituted for someone last 
second,” Gordon said. “It was 
bizarre. I did my hair and make 
up, which was the first time I’ve 
done that, it was very funny. I 
was there for five hours and there 
was only about twenty seconds 
of runway time.” 

The experience was surreal for 
Gordon, from his attire to the au- 
dience. 

“I was wearing some very 
interesting stuff like black 
spandex and this big sweater 
looking thing with a lot of tas- 
sels and there was just a lot of 
stuff going on. I did the walk... 
. it was just bizarre. Having 200 
people there, pictures flashing, 
commenting, trying to keep a 
straight face and not be affected 
by it.” 

Following the show on Fri- 
day, Gordon and some of the 
other models walked the city, 
taking candid photos of the 
Facebook variety. 
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COURTESY OF MILES GORDON 
Gordon signed with Baltimore modelling company Nova Agency in December. 


The impromptu photoshoot | 
showed Gordon that whether | 


models are in or out of the stu- 
dio, they are always posing. 


“T was with two other mod- | 
els and we put our arms around | 
| system developed originally by 


each other,” Gordon said. 

“T smiled and one of the 
models looks at the picture 
and asked why I was smiling. 


I looked at them and they were | 


all putting on their modeling 


faces. There’s no time for show- | 


team links gene 
Gordon plans on continuing | 


disorder and 


ing your smile, it’s all business," 
Gordon said. 


his modeling career, though not 
full time. Until he graduates, his 
involvement in it will remain 
part time and weekends only. 

Nevertheless, he plans to take 
a year break between graduat- 
ing and medical school during 
which he will further pursue 
modeling. 

“After college, I'm going to 
take a year off because I don't 
want to go straight to med school 
and I don’t want to rush any deci- 
sions,” Gordon said. 


radically until I graduate. Ill do 


it during the year off, along with | 


some premed stuff. 


“If I end up going to med | 


school, then I will just do it 
part time. I wouldn’t want to 
sacrifice grades or anything for 
it, but it’s nice to make some 
extra money on the side. It’s 
definitely a very unique expe- 
rience.” 

Through the whole process, 
Gordon says he has had the sup- 
port of both his family and fra- 
ternity brothers at Phi Kappa Psi. 
Gordon said his mom acts as his 
cheerleader and his father, a law- 
yer, advises him. 

And his fraternity brothers? 

“They think it’s. hilarious. 
They’re excited. Any fraternity 
brother likes to see another fra- 
ternity brother succeed. Espe- 
cially in such a bizarre, random 
aspect.” 
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Hopkins helps to 
collect crutches to 
ship to Haiti 


Pediatric residents at the Hop- 
kins’ Children’s Center collected 
3,000 pairs of crutches to donate 
to Haitians in need in Port-au- 
Prince. 

FedEx worked with the center, 
donating two trucks to bring the 
crutches to Miami and handling 
shrink-wrapping, for the subse- 
quent flight to Port-au-Prince. 


-iHopkins program 
to help monitor 
immigration forms 


for students 


Hopkins has recently imple- 
mented a Web-based system that 
enables it to better manage the 
immigration applications and 


| other legal proceedings relevant 
| to its international students and 


scholars. 

There are currently more than 
7,000 visiting students, faculty 
and other scholars. 

The new system, dubbed 
iHopkins, is based on the sys- 
tem iOffice, a case management 


Indiana University and being 
used by several other universi- 
ties around the country. 


University research 


navigaitonal skills 


Hopkins researcher Barbara 
Landau, the Dick and Lydia Todd 
Professor in the Cognitive Sci- 
ence Department, led a team ina 
study that links a genetic disor- 
der to navigation skills. 

People born with a disorder 
known as Williams syndrome, 


| which occurs once out of every 
“I'm going to be doing it spo- 


| 


7,500 live births, tend to have 
good social skills but difficulty 
with relating to spatial relations 
and navigation in the physical 
world. 


Turnbull memorial 
lecture postponed 


due to weather 


Paul Muldoon, an award-win- 
ning American poet, will be giv- 
ing the Percy Graeme Turnbull 
Memorial on Tuesday, March 2. 

The lecture was originally 
scheduled for this Tuesday, but 
the record snowfall caused the 
event to be postponed. 

The location for the lecture is 
to be announced. 


Recent study 
shows children of 
Spanish-speaking 
parents watch 
less television 


A recent study by the school of 
medicine found that children of 
Hispanic mothers who primarily 
spoke English at home watched 
more TV than those who lived 
in primarily Spanish-speaking 
homes. So far researchers have yet 
to determine the cause of the dif- 
ference. 
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Cooper of JHU was voted a “history maker.” 


Hopkins doctor 
named a “history 
maker in the 
making" 


The Website of national news 


network MSNBC website recent- 
ly picked Lisa Cooper, a profes- 
sor of general internal medicine 
at the Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine, as one of its top 100 “history 
makers in the making.” 


The website states that the 


choice is in recognition of Coo- 
per’s work to define and reduce 
barriers to quality health care 
along ethnic and racial lines. 


Cooper was also made a fel- 


low of the John and Catherine 
MacArthur Foundation in 2007, 
an appointment that was accom- 
panied by a $500,000 “genius 
grant,” to help fund her work. 


Study shows that 
many medical 
students do not 
report injuries 
from needles 


A study by Hopkins pub- 


lished in the journal Academic 
Medicine found that medical stu- 
dents working in teaching hos- 
pitals sometimes receive minor 
injuries by accidentally sticking 
themselves with a needle while 
treating patients. 


While these injuries might not 


seem serious, they can become so 
if a patient or medical worker has 
an infectious disease. 


A survey answered by al- 
most 700 surgeons in training 
showed that about 60 percent 
of them had received needle 
stick injuries, and many report- 
ed having received them more 
than once. 

However, nearly half said that 
they did not report the incident 
to the employee health office. 


Graduate receives 
journalism award 
for articles on use 
of eminent domain 


Robert Whelan, a 2006 gradu- 
ate and former arts editor of The 
News-Letter, received the Crystal 
Eagle Award yesterday. 

The Crystal Eagle is given in 
recognition of “exceptional jour- 
nalism, critical analysis and ob- 
jectivity.” 

In Whelan’s case, the award 
was in recognition of a series he 
wrote in Dec. 2008 regarding the 
government's use of eminent do- 
main in the Baltimore area. 

Whelan shared the award 
with another journalist, Norman 
Oder, who was also working on 
eminent domain issues. 


— Briefs by Laura Muth 
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By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Staff Writer 


Last week Republican State 
Senator David Brinkley and 
Democratic State Delegate Dan 
Morhaim proposed a co-spon- 
sored bill to legalize the use 
of medical marijuana in Mary- 
land. 

If passed, the bill, which is 
currently undergoing debate in 
the House of Representatiy es of 
Maryland and the State Senate, 
would make Maryland the 15th 
state to legalize marijuana for 
medical purposes. 

The bill contains several re- 
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State legislation for medical marijuana bill proposed in Maryland 


Bipartisan bill would enable patients with debilitating diseases to use marijuana for treatment 


were working and some were 
not,” Morhaim said. 

"Like any powerful medica- 
tion, marijuana ought to be used 
carefully and appropriately, but 
to deny its use for historical rea- 
sons or because people are fear- 
ful of using a drug doesn't make 
sense.” 

One limitation in the 
proposal states that only patients 
who suffer from severe, debilitat- 
ing diseases, like cancer and con- 


such 


tractible muscle spasms, may be 
prescribed the drug. 

The new legislation would 
also allow physicians to pre- 
scribe marijuana only to pa- 


strictions on tients with 
how the drug — whom _ they 
would be B : have had a 
grown, pre- Marijuana is another long-stand- 
— and tool in the toolbox. Pee et, 
C ispensed, So ship. 
as to curtail [P)oes it work for "Patients 
the abuse of ce would be pre- 
medical mari- everything? No, but scribed mari- 
ane which it helps with some juana only in 
as become the context 
a problem in conditions. of a  bona- 
California. fide, on-going 
There are —DAN MoruaiM, ce a 
three basic tient relation- 


models of le- 
galized medi- 
cal marijuana. 
This includes 
the California 
model, the Oregon Model and 
the Minnesota model. 

In California, doctors may 
prescribe to anyone they believe 
would see a benefit from using 
the drug. 

However, in the Oregon 
model, patients must have a 
qualifying debilitating medical 
condition, and in Minnesota, 
only those with terminal ill- 
nesses are eligible for prescrip- 
tions. 

The bill would make Mary- 
land's policy one of the more 
stringent ones in the nation. 

"Our bill is much more con- 
strained that those of other 
states. We saw that some things 


DEMOCRATIC DELEGATE 


MARYLAND ; 
ship where 


conventional 
remedies have 
failed and 
only for spe- 
cific listed conditions," Morhaim 
said. 

Caregivers would also be lim- 
ited to serving only one patient. 

Because marijuana is still 
considered an illegal drug, the 
patient would be required to 
register with the state and pro- 
vide documentation from their 
doctor that other standard rem- 
edies have been tried but have 
failed. 

In 2003, the Darrel Putman 
Compassionate Use Act was put 
into effect in Maryland by Gov- 
ernor Robert Ehrlich. 

Current. Maryland law de- 
clares that if a seriously ill 
patient is caught illegally pos- 


lel aalaalsiariossela' 


Session |: 1 June—1 July | Session Il: 6 July-5 August 


tried 
sentence 


sessing, marijuana, and 
and convicted, the 
can be reduced from a felony 
to a misdemeanor and the fine 
can be reduced from thousands 
of dollars to just $100 if the ac- 
cused can prove they obtained 
it out of "medical necessity" 
and with a doctor's recommen- 
dation. 

This current legislation, in 
a sense, has paved the way for 
a bill to eliminate all penalties 
for those who have a "medi- 
cal necessity,” 
Morhaim. 

"In effect what Maryland law 
is currently saying is that we rec- 
ognize there is a medical use of 
marijuana, which is why we have 
reduced the penalty, but what it 
also points out is how people get 
marijuana and how it is super- 
vised," he said. 

In addition, Morhaim points 
out that the bill would set up a 
safer and more controlled system 
of distributing the drug through 
pharmacies and _state-certified 
dispensaries, so that patients 
would not be forced to purchase 
potentially adulterated mari- 
juana from drug dealers on the 
street. 

"Personally I hope it is 
worked out through pharma- 
cies because they are distrib- 
uted throughout the state and 
pharmacists already know how 
to handle medications with cer- 
tain risks. People are getting 
prescribed narcotics or amphet- 
amines or other medications 
with risk of abuse," Morhaim 
said. 

"Also, pharmacists know how 
to counsel patients and how to 
talk to them about taking medi- 
cations." 

The bill, however, restricts 
people from cultivating their 
own marijuana at home. 

Morhaim, who is also a doc- 
tor and a member of the faculty 
at the Hopkins School of Public 
Health, believes that marijuana 
is an effective drug for certain se- 
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Many states on the west coast such as Minnesota, Oregon and California have already legalized marijuana, ae the rel: 
of stringency with their policies differ as to who is eligible to legally use the drug. Maryland is now considering such a policy. 


vere illnesses. 

"The idea is that marijuana 
is another tool in the toolbox. 
Does it work for everything? 
No, but it helps some people 
with some conditions some- 
times," he said. 

“As with all medications, it 
has side effects, risks and ben- 
efits, and it has reasons to start it 
and reasons to stop it.” 

In his case, Morhaim cites the 
case of Debby Miran, a 55-year- 
old mother with leukemia who 
smoked marijuana sporadically 
for four months to ease some of 
the side effects she had from re- 
ceiving chemotherapy. 

According to Morhaim, the 
marijuana eased her nausea 
and helped to stimulate her ap- 
petite. 

"What this is really about is 
compassionate care," he said. 


lattin Center suite. Hopkins security responded. A 
rred and the Baltimore ee were called to the scene. O 
lved was arrested, alt 
r three left the area. 


In addition, a national Wash- 
ington Post and ABC News poll 
conducted last month indicated 
that Americans were by far in 
support of legalizing marijuana 
for medical use, with 81 percent 
in favor. 

On the Homewood campus, a 
majority of the students were in 
favor of such legislation. 

Junior Sam Lichtenstein, an 
international studies major, sup- 
ports the proposal, citing reasons 
similar to Morhaim’s. 

"Such laws always carry the 
risk of abuse, but the fact re- 
mains that people who are de- 
termined to get access to mari- 
juana will do so, regardless of 
whether this law is passed,” 
Lichtenstein said. 

“By contrast, if the adoption 
of this law can offer some sever- 
ally ill people the ability to ease 


L 


their pain, then I think it is worth 
passing.” 

Junior Julia Lwin, a public 
health major from California, 
was also in favor of the bill, but 
was glad that it had restrictive 
measures. 

"In California the law is ex- 
ploited and many people use it as 
an easy means to obtain marijua- 
na, which is why I think limiting 
prescriptions to only those who 
are severely ill is a smart move," 
she said. 

So far, according to 
Morhaim, the bill has had sig- 
nificant support, with sponsors 
from both Democratic and Re- 
publican parties in the Mary- 
land senate. 

Student Health and Wellness 
Center Director Alain Joffe could 
not be reached for comment be- 
fore press time. 
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Hopkins students enjoy snow day 


SNOW DAY, rrom Al 


whole thing all Over again “ Al- 


len said. 


Half the people packed the 


snow down while the 


fits eight people. 
“Every day now we've 


ing in it, because what else 


thing shut down?” Allen asked. 


“T haven't seen the other forts, 
but I know ours is better,” Ander- 


son said. 

Like many 
other students, 
sophomore 


Claire Snod- 
grass went 


sledding on her 
days off. How- 


other peo- 
ple hollowed it out. Completed, it 


just 
been going to the fort and chill- 


can 
you do at Hopkins with every- 


EEE 
The most surprising 
was the first snow day 


they gave us: I was 


tackle each other and 
each other in the snow.” 

Sophomore Yang Bai tried 
to organize a 100 vs. 100 people 
snowball fight on Sunday as well, 
but unfortunately that did not 
work out. 


throw 


“We tried to organize a 100 
vs. 100 people snowball fight just 
hours before and that was prob- 
ably not a great idea, we probably 
should have planned it better. So 
I guess we sort of saw it coming 
that it was going to fall through, 
and before the event actually 
happened, even 
though we 
were the ones 
to organize it, 
I went on Face- 
book, changed 


ever, she was really shocked. nae eae 

prepared with — KEVIN Parr then went to 

a sled. SH, take a nap,” Bai 
“Tonly live 25 JUNIOR. said. 

minutes away, Despite their 

and when I saw failed attempt 


the news forecast, I remembered 
how during a previous snowstorm 
| had seen people trying to sled on 
food trays, which is fun but I knew 
[had sleds at home, so I called my 
mom and asked her to send one 
with my sister, who actually works 
at Hopkins,” Snodgrass said. 

“1 also lent it out to some peo- 
ple because everyone heard that I 
had a sled.” 

We had a good time with it 
though, I’m glad I was prepared, 
and we didn’t have to do the food 
sled thing,” she said. 

Freshman Hannah Cohen 


at organizing a snowball fight, 
Bai and some of his roommates 
got creative and managed to still 
go out and have some fun in the 
snow later that day. 

“We successfully made a sled 
out of a lid on my piano in my 
dorm in Charles Commons.” 

Bai explained how he and his 
friends had found a free piano 
on Craigslist earlier last semes- 
ter, which they had put it in Bai’s 
dorm in Charles Commons. 

“When we wanted to go sled- 
ding, I figured why not use the 
lid of piano, which was about 


three feet 
wide by a 
good seven 
feet long. We 
used three 


rolls of duct 
tape, and we 
took a bunch 
of stuff like 
rope to make 
ham diles: ~ 
Baid said. 

We took 
rolls of toi- 
let paper to 
round the 
edges more, 
and we taped 
a mat to the 
bottom of the 
lid to make a 
seat.” 


“We made 
skiis on the 
bottom, it 
didn’t even 
look like 
a piece of 
wood — any- 


more, and we 
took it to the 


COURTESY OF YANGBAI slope down 
Some students used days off to go sledding around Homewood. by the mu- 
seum, and 


talked about how she learned to 
snowboard over the snow days. 
“One of my friends, she’s 
from California, has a snow- 
board here, and so she taught 
me and about 15 other people 
how to snowboard. We actu- 
ally went from about 12 a.m. to 
3 a.m. outside during the bliz- 
zard by Bloomberg, and we saw 
some lightning but we only saw 
it once so we figured we’d stay 
out. We made some jumps and 
snowboarded down the railings 
of some stairs. It was amazing,” 


Cohen said. 

Others who were 
not so prepared did 
use food trays, and a 
popular new make- 
shift type of sled, a 
piece of cardboard 
wrapped in a garbage 
bag. 

“We just got 
some cardboard and 
wrapped it in plas- 
tic bags and started 
pushing people down 
the slopes near Bloom- 
berg. There was actu- 
ally some cardboard 
left there by some oth- 
er sledders when we 
got there,” said junior 
Logan Shannahan. 

Some students 
staged a mass football 
game in the snow on 
the beach, and others 
had snowball fights. 
Junior Rob Romano 
was part of one of the 
fights on Sunday. 

“It lasted about 
two hours or so, it 
was pretty fun and 
we tried doing a 
snowball fight, it 
lasted about half an 
hour but everyone 
just decided to get 
a football and just 


St. 


that was awesome. Some guy 
was going down ina kayak; talk 
about fun in the snow.” 

At the same time though, 
amid all the outdoor activity, 
a lot of kids also opted to take 
things low-key, stay in, do some 
work and have some indoor fun. 

“T didn’t feel like freezing my 
butt off. I played Mario, watched 
a lot of YouTube, watched some 
Japanese dramas, had some 
friends over. It was a nice break. 
It sucked to be trapped inside 
but it was still a nice break from 
school. I do wish I could have 


gone sledding, but at the same 
time it’s no big deal. I was happy 
to be able to stay inside where it 
was warm and have tea,” junior 
Jason Shapiro said. 

An entire group of freshmen 
in McCoy opted to simply stay 
inside and play old board game 
favorites like Clue, during the 
Monday snowday. 

“We're playing board games 
because we like to do that, and 
because it’s a snow day, man. 
This is the first time that we’ve 
actually been able to play this se- 
mester,” freshman Cherry Young 
said. 

Usually we're — studying 
chemistry and orgo and stuff, 
so we usually don’t have time to 
do this.” 


Allin all, the three extra days | 
off have been a welcome break | 
for all Hopkins students, and | 


fun and sledding aside, most 
students have taken it as a little 
breather to de-stress, and catch 
up on sleep and work. 

“It’s been really nice to be get- 
ting off from school. It’s great to 
take breaks and go have fun, but 


I’ve actually been using the break | | 


mostly to read up a bit,” Cohen 
said. 


“T’ve gotten a bit behind on 


schoolwork so I’ve been using | 


it to catch up on stuff. It’s great 
to go outside and play and then 


we'll all come back inside and | 


have study parties.” 


“I’m not complaining but one | 


University responds to record snowtall 


of my professors keeps sending 
out e-mails that get a bit more 
desperate each time talking 
about how he has to keep push- 
ing lectures and homework back. 
It’s surprising that they’ve given 
us this many, but I’m not com- 
plaining,” Shannahan said. 

“J think it’s awesome, it’s a big 
change. I’m going to enjoy the 
days off, relax a bit, just things I 
don’t get to do very often during 
the semester,” Romano said. 


And some students want even | 4 : 
| and some faculty and staff would 


more. 

“T want a few more snow 
days,” Allen said. 

Initially, there was some dis- 
pute over whether or not Hop- 
kins would run classes on Mon- 


day. However, after a protest | 


from the student body, the ad- 
ministration decided to cancel. 

Juniors Ashish Dua and Kev- 
in Parrish created the viral You- 
Tube video that has been going 
around campus in response. 

The video shows a clip of Hit- 
ler getting angry, with subtitles 
to show that he is angered by 
Hopkins taking a snow day off. 

“I feel like people here feel 
like our school is trying to make 
a point by staying open when ev- 
ery other institution in the area 
will be closed. We have no idea 
why Hopkins does it, but they 
seem to have a huge tendency to 
keep school going when every- 
one else has closed,” Dua said. 

“Maybe it’s because they’re a 
much larger university, but we 
all feel that sometimes it’s just to 
prove a point, and I guess that’s 
what I was trying to convey in 
the video.” 

“The most surprising was the 
first snow day they gave us: I was 
really shocked. I was like “Wow 
they’re really actually giving usa 
snow day.” 

“I hope they don’t take our 
spring break away,” Parrish said. 


COURTESY OF JUDY PENATI 


Students created a snow fort from the giant snow piles on the corner of Greenway and N. Charles 


A7 


SNOW POLICY, From Al 
entire Student Government As- 


| sociation (SGA), Hopkins admin- 


istrators only made the decision 
to cancel classes because of prob- 
lems running the JHMI shuttle. 
“The University had spent a 
lot of time on Sunday analyzing 
the situation [and] the conclusion 
was that, although some students 
would not be able to go to class 


not be able to get to work, enough 


| would be able to get in to make 
| it worthwhile to open,” Hopkins 


spokesperson Dennis O’Shea 
said. 

The shuttle operator believed 
that the buses would be able to 
run on Monday. However, when 
the shuttle attempted an early 
morning test run and became 
stuck in the snow, administra- 
tors sent out an announcement 
at 6:49 a.m. that classes would be 
cancelled. 


During this same time period, 


| Hopkins Security had _ deter- 


mined that it was unsafe for its 
escort vans to run. The service 
was suspended. except “on an 
emergency basis,” wrote Execu- 
tive Director of Campus Safety 
and Security Edmund Skrodzki 
in an e-mail to The News-Letter. 

While the JHMI shuttles were 
running at a reduced rate on 
Tuesday, the University decided 
to cancel classes due to the ap- 
proach of the second storm. 

“We did not want to send 
people home Tuesday afternoon 
or evening into the teeth of a sec- 
ond storm with two to three feet 
of snow still on the ground and 
roads still affected by the first 
storm,” O’Shea said. 

According to O’Shea, the Uni- 
versity’s decision was not at all 
influenced by the letter from the 
SGA Executive Branch, nor by 
the emails and Facebook group 
opposing holding classes on 
Monday. 

At the SGA meeting on Tues- 
day, Senior Class President Affan 
Sheikh introduced a resolution 
calling for clarification of the 
University’s inclement weather 
protocols. 

The SGA took issue with the 
University waiting until 6:49 
a.m. before deciding to cancel 
classes. The resolution expressed 
their desire to work with Provost 
Lloyd Minor and other univer- 
sity administrators to establish a 
permanent policy. 

There was also concern about 
how the missed days of classes 
will be made up. ' 

While professors usually indi- 
vidually arrange to hold a make 
up class, Dean of Undergraduate 
Education Paula Burger stated 
that a university-wide policy 
was being considered due to the 
number of days missed. 

“The Deans of the Homewood 
Schools conferred and are now 
consulting with various adminis- 
trative offices to determine what 
our options are,” Burger wrote in 
an e-mail to The News-Letter. 

_ “We have already heard from 
faculty members [who want to 
be sure that] they adequately 


WILL SHEPHERDSON/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Hopkins initially planned to hold classes on Monday, but classes were cancelled when the JHMI Shuttle was unable to run. 


discharge their teaching obliga- 
tions and that they can cover 
the material important to their 
courses... It is our general sense 
that there needs to be a coordi- 
nated response on the part of the 
schools,” she wrote. 

Burger noted that while add- 
ing days at the end of the semes- 
ter or changing spring break 
were options, administrators ac- 
knowledged that students and 
professors may have already 
made plans during those times. 

Before the University was 
closed on Monday, Hopkins pro- 
fessors and employees were op- 
erating under the Liberal Leave 
Policy, which states that any 
employee who could not make 
it into work after*two hours was 
required count the missed day as 
part of their vacation time. 

O’Shea did not feel the policy 
was unfair. 

“That’s been the way we've 
done it for many years and that’s 
the way other organizations do 
it as well. That’s not at all an un- 
usual policy,” he said. 

The number of classes can- 
celled may continue as snow 
and ice covered streets prevent 
students and professors from 
accessing campus even after the 
snowfall has stopped. 

At least one professor, how- 
ever, attempted to hold classes 
despite the closure of the univer- 
sity. Bruce Barnett, who teachers 
Physics for Biological Science Ma- 
jor, told students last week that 
whether or not school was closed 
he would still hold class, though 
students were not required to at- 
tend. 

“Attendance isn’t required 
in the first place and he made it 
clear that people could read the 
book if they don’t come to lec- 
ture, just that he was coming to 
teach no matter what, and the 
homework deadlines will stay as 
is,’ Bo Zhang, who is in the class, 
wrote in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

Other students, however, were 
not happy with Barnett’s deci- 
sion. ; 

“T don’t particularly enjoy 
walking up at 8 a.m. and walking 
to Bloomberg in such conditions, 
and I’m sure almost everyone 
would agree, but I have to give 
some credit,” said a student in 
the class who wished to remain 
anonymous. “After all, he’s a frail 
70-year-old man who has to walk 
even farther than I do to get to 
work for my benefit. Who am I to 
complain?” 

Another student who asked 
not to be named said that she did 
not feel that it was a normal class. 

“It wasn’t a formal class meet- 
ing ... | don’t think we were ex- 
pected to come,” she said. 

As for the safety of coming to 
class, she said “I guess that would 
depend on how exactly you were 
getting there. There were some 
walkways that were cleared and 
safe to walk on.” 

Because the turnout to the 
meeting was low, Teaching As- 
sistant, Katy Tolfree wrote to her 
students in an email acquired by 


The News-Letter, “Due to the low 
turn out for Monday’s lecture, 
classes will no longer be held 
on university announced snow 
days.” 

Professor Renee Marlin Ben- 
nett, who teachers a Political 
Science class called “Power,” re- 
quired students to make up the 
missed courses by watching a 
video of a lecture she posted on- 
line and take part in an online 
discussion. 

When asked how the univer- 
sity would respond to a teacher 
holding .class on a snow day, 
O’Shea said “I think that will be 
a question for the deans.” 

According to O'Shea, it will 
cost Hopkins more than $300,000 
to clear the Homewood campus. 
The cost of snow removal after 
the December snow storm, which 
occured at the end of finals peri- 
od, was $150,000. 

“All together, the three storms 
may cost close to $500,000 for 
Homewood alone,” O’Shea said. 

“For the entire university, the 
total cost will clearly be multiples 
of that number, perhaps three or 
four times that number, though 
it’s difficult to say at this point.” 

The grounds and custodial 
crews of Plant Operations are in 
charge of the snow removal and 
the cost for the snow clean up 
will be coming out of the Facili- 
ties Management budget. 

Despite classes being can- 
celled, dining facilities and se- 
curity remained relatively un- 
affected. Fresh Food Café and 
Charles Street Market have been 
open, though hours have been 
modified. 

“Levering has been closed, 
it’s only open when the Univer- 
sity is open,” Director of Dining 


Programs David Furhman wrote 
in an e-mail to The News-Letter. 
“Nolan’s has been on a modified 
schedule based on Armark em- 
ployees’ ability to get to campus.” 

Even during the largest snow- 
fall in Baltimore’s recorded his- 
tory, Charles Street Market em- 
ployee Margaret Brandon was 
enjoying herself at work. She felt 
“wonderful” about coming into 
work. 

“It’s beautiful. 
snow,” she said. 

Brandon and other Aramark 
employees have been staying at a 
local hotel since the storm started 
on Friday. 

“{Aramark is] doing the best 
they can. This is nature. There’s 
nothing they can do about it... 
The only think I don’t like is that 
we have to walk to the hotel and 
walk back,” Brandon said. 

“Currently, the security staff 
is working regular hours,” 
Skrodzki wrote. “However, that 
my change should an officer be 
unable to report to campus to 
work his or her respective shift.” 

The city is currently opper- 
ating at Phase III status, which 
only permits emergency vehicles 
and city trucks on the streets. 

“Contingency plans have been 
made to adjust to that situation to 
ensure proper security coverage 
for the campus,” Skrodzki said. — 
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The Maryland Zoo is replacing their old train ride durng the winter offseason. 


Zoo replaces train, 

continues work on 

other rennovation 
projects 


The Maryland Zoo recently re- 
placed their train, a ride for chil- 
dren visiting the zoo. The attrac- 
tion had been missing since 2005. 
This new version is larger and 
runs on a longer route, roughly 
one mile, which includes a 105 
foot long bridge. The train project 
is one of several being worked on 
at the zoo in the offseason. Sev- 
eral other projects include a new 
giraffe-feeding area and refur- 
bishing the bathroom facilities. 


Tree given to 
Union Memorial by 
Al Capone 
damaged 


A 70-year-old weeping cherry 
tree given to Union Memorial 
Hospital by Al Capone after he 
was treated there for syphilis 
was severely damaged Saturday. 

The hospital staff had already 
been concerned about the health 
of tree. They plan on bringing 
in an aborist when the weather 
clears to determine whether any- 
thing can be done to preserve the 
tree. 


COURTESY OF SECLUDED GARDENSCOM 
Al Capone gave a weeping cherry tree to 
Hopkins Hospital after his syphilis treatment. 


Two sisters claim 

Baltimore Police 

used illegal strip 
search 


A video played on Friday in a 
city Circuit Court in a case that 
was meant to show police had il- 
legally strip searched two sisters, 
Shaketa and Jennell Causey. 

The sisters were arrested and 
charged with illegal drug pos- 
session with intent to distribute. 
They claim that the drugs were 
planted on them in order to ex- 
cuse the strip search in the first 
place. 

Criminal charges against the 
women have been dropped, since 
they were based on the testimony 
of Allen Adkins, a police officer 
who State Attorney Patricia Jes- 
samy judged was not a reliable 
witness. Adkins is still with the 
force, but is no longer an arrest- 

_ ing officer. 

The video shown in trial so far 
does not seem to strongly sup- 
port either side in the civil suit. 


’ V, 


Project Lightbulb 
seeks to make 


homes greener with 


new technology 


Civic Works, a local branch of 
the national non-profit Ameri- 


corps, is helping to install more | 


energy-efficient appliances in the 


News in Briel 
In Other College News 


University of lowa 
Interim Vice 
President cancels 
porn film showing 


The University of Iowa inter- 
im Vice President Tom Rocklin 
decided to cancel weekend show- 
ings of Disco Dolls in Hot Skin, a 
porn film from the 1970s. 

The film was going to be 
shown in the Bijou Theater which 
is part of the lowa Memorial 


| Union. Until now the theater had 


shown x-rated films once a year 


| to sellout crowds. 


Rocklin felt that a public 
facility at a public university 


should not show “a film of this 
| nature.” 


homes of Baltimore residents, | & 


free of charge. Project Lightbulb, | 
a program run by Civic Works, | 


sends workers to homes around | | 


Baltimore to help put in compact 
fluorescent light bulbs, insulate 
water heaters more effectively 


and install devices to lower the | 
flow of water from faucets and | 
showers. The result not only saves | 


energy, but also helps homeown- 


ers save an average of $98 dollars | 


a year in utility bills. 


Baltimore Police 

say weather can 

Cause Increase in 
violent crime 


Weather’s effect on crime is | 
difficult to predict, but can serve 
as a “negative stimulation,” Ellen | 


Cohn, a researcher at Florida Inter- 
national University, told the Balti- 
more Sun. 

Analysis of weekly crime re- 
ports by the Baltimore Sun showed 
that property crimes did not fluc- 
tuate greatly with the weather, al- 
though police reported that violent 
crimes of opportunity sometimes 
increase with inclement weather. 


Rayner Browne 
School might lose 
charter because of 

low test scores 


The Rayner Browne School is 
at risk to lose its charter status. 
Baltimore City Schools CEO An- 
drés Alonso has recommended 
that the school be closed and a 
new one moved into its place, 
based on decreases in test scores 
in math and reading, as well as 
several other factors. 

Families in the community 
with children attending the school 
have made personal appeals for 
Rayner Browne to be kept open. 

Alonso’s recommendation must 
be approved by the school board 
before it can come into effect. 


Police release the 
identities of two 
officers involved in 
fatal shooting 


Police have recently released 
the identity of two officers in- 
volved in a gunfight that led to 
the death of Dennis Gregory, 41. 

Detective Chris Funk, 28 and his 
partner Detective Matthew Ryck- 
man, 23, were the officers involved 
in the incident. Police say Gregory 
opened fire on the officers as they 
were conducting field interviews in 
the 3700 block of Oakmont Ave. 

Funk, a former Marine who 
served in [raq, was wounded but not 
seriously. Ryckman was unharmed. 


— City Briefs by Laura Muth 


Ex-Deputy Director 

of Hurricane Center 

sues Louisiana State 
University 


According to Ivor van 
Louisiana State Uni- 
versity wrongfully removed him 
from his position as deputy di- 
rector of the school’s Hurricane 
Center. He is suing the school. 
He believes he was fired because 
he criticized the US Army Corps 
of Engineers, which is a major 
source of funding for LSU. Mr. 
van Heerden argued that the 
flooding of New Orleans was 
mostly due to the poorly de- 
signed and poorly build levees, 
which was the responsibility of 
the Corps of Engineers. 


Heerden, 


DC meeting of 
trustees from 
community col- 
leges canceled 


The mid-Atlantic snowfall has 
forced the Association of Com- 
munity College Trustees to can- 
cel its National Legislative Sum- 
mit in Washington, D.C. 

Community college trustees 
from across the nation meet ev- 
ery year at the summit to discuss 
their priorities in order to work 
more effectively with Congress. 

Registrants were unable to ar- 
rive due to inclement weather. The 
summit has been tentatively re- 
scheduled to sometime in March. 


Eleven arrested for 
disrupting Israeli 
Ambassador at 
California school 


At University of California, 
Irvine, eleven students were ar- 
rested for disrupting a lecture 
given by Michael Oren, Israeli 
Ambassador to the U.S. 

Angry shouts interrupted 
Oren throughout the lecture. Stu- 
dents protested against Israeli’s 
conflict with Palestinians and the 
university’s invitation to Oren. 

All arrested students were re- 
leased after being cited. 


~ COURTESY OF WWWSEMPUS 


| A former LSU employee is suing the university for wrongful termination. 


ACLU criticizes 
professor at Fresno 
City College for 
anti-gay remarks 


In a letter to Fresno City Col- 
lege, the American Civil Liberties 
Union charged Bradley Lopez, a 
full-time lecturer, for presenting 
religiously inspired, anti-gay re- 
marks in a health class. 

Students complained that Lo- 
pez, who holds a doctorate in edu- 
cation, used Biblical references 
to denounce homosexuality and 
equate abortion with murder. The 
ACLU stressed that such personal 
views cannot be taught as science 
in a publicly funded college. 

In response to the ACLU’s let- 
ter, the university announced 
that internal investigations are 
currently under way. 


COURTESY OF ACLU 
The ACLU protested remarks by Lopez 


COURTESY OF WWW.AUSTRALIANSFORPALESTINE.COM 


Protesting students disrupted the Israeli ambassador Michael Oren’s speech at UC Irvine 


rs sl 
COURTESY OF WWWOTTERBEIN.EDU 


Otterbein College's Board of Trustees voted to change their name to Otterbein University. 


Trustees rename 

Otterbein College 

in Ohio Otterbein 
University 


The Board of Trustees Otter- 
bein College in Ohio voted to 
change the name of their school 
to Otterbein University. The 
name change is due the school’s 
change in Carnegie classification 
from “undergraduate baccalau- 
reate” to “master’s.” While the 
school was originally called Ot- 
terbein University when it was 
founded in 1847 it was renamed 
Otterbein College in 1917. 


Ex-president of 
South Carolina 
State University 
settles lawsuit 


Andrew Hugine, Jr., a former 
president of South Carolina State 
University, has accepted $60,000 
from the school to drop his law- 
suit against its Board of Trustees 
for allegedly defaming and con- 
spiring against him. 

Hugine was fired in 2007, af- 
ter which he sued the University 
and its trustees for breach of con- 
tract and defamation. 

In Hugine’s initial complaint, 
the ex-president asked for two 
million dollars in damages. 

Hugine now serves as the 11th 
president of Alabama A&M Uni- 
versity. 


NCAA strips 10 
wins from Florida 
State University 
due to cheating 


As a result of cheating scan- 
dals that involved 61 athletes in 
2006 and 2007, the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association has 
stripped Florida State University 
of wins in 10 sports. 

The NCAA cited three staff 
members from the school’s Ath- 
letics Academic Support Services 
department for improper con- 
duct, such as completing some of 
the athletes’ homework for them. 

The athletes’ punishments in- 
clude loss of sports scholarships. 

Florida State University of- 
ficials do not plan on appealing 
the NCAA’s decision. 


Federal Court lets 

female wrestlers 

continue lawsuit 
against school 


The 9th U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled that female wres- 
tlers at University of California, 
Davis may continue their lawsuit 
against the school for gender dis- 
crimination. 

Since 2001, female wrestlers 
were forced to compete against 
males after UC Davis terminat- 
‘its women’s wrestling pro- 
im. 
Female wrestlers sued the 
University for violating Title IX, 
a federal statute that ensures 
gender equality in sports. A 
lower court initially dismissed 
the case. 

University officials deny any 
claims of discrimination. 


College Board says 
more are taking 
AP tests but fewer 
are passing 


The College Board revealed 
that the number of students 
taking Advanced Placement ex- 
ams has risen over the past few 
years. 

But a USA Today report 
claimed that the proportion of 
students failing an exam has 
risen as well. 

These findings call into ques- 
tion whether certain teachers 
are qualified to teach AP classes 
and whether students are prop- 
erly prepared to enter them. 

The College Board claimed 
that the USA Today report pro- 
duced misleading statistics by 
grouping all the tests together. 
Officials emphasized the dispar- 
ity of trends for AP scores of dif- 
ferent subjects. 


Some colleges 
open food banks 
for their students 
due to recession 


In response to the recession, 
colleges are opening food banks 
to help financially disadvantaged 
students. 

Every week, students from 
Michigan State University, Grand 
Valley State University, and oth- 
ers line up in front of food pan- 
tries to acquire free food. Cash 
and food donations keep these 
pantries filled. 


COURTESY O ROYBANKSCOM 
California Community Colleges decided to 
accept online credits from Kaplan University. 


Community 

college students in 
California can 
transfer online credits 


Following state budget cuts, 
California Community  Col- 
leges, a system of 110 colleges, 
is allowing students to take Ka- 
plan University’s online courses 
to fulfill associate’s degree re- 
quirements. 

Students can take Kaplan 
courses at a reduced fee and 
transfer completed credits back 
to their community college. 
‘By* partnering with Kaplan 
U ity, officials from Califor- 
nia Community Colleges hope to 
cope with the growing demand 
for higher education despite the 
continual decrease in state sup- 
port. 


— College Bri Tom He and 
Peter Sicher ay te 
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am, lam Mr. Indepe 

I Say it as though my 
Opinion were different 
from any other male’s but, 
honestly, I'm not big on re- 
lationships. Mainly, I’m ‘not big 
on being responsible for another 
person's emotional 
well-being. I barely 
have a grasp on my 
own emotions and, 


ndent. 


in my experience, 
the high-stakes 
game of Russian 


Roulette that always 
ensues when I try 
to get a girl to stop 
crying inevitably 
ends with the bar- 
rel pressed against 
my temple and the 
chamber loaded. There are no 
winners in such situations. 
Looking back, it probably all 
started with my father. He is, he 
is Mr. Independent, Sr. He and my 
mother have been apart for some 
time and when I was a child, he 
would always have a new girl- 
friend and, without exception, she 
would always fall for him (albeit 
for the wrong reasons at times). 


Southern Comfort‘ 


The cycle would proceed as fol- 
lows: father courts lady, lady hangs 
around, lady brings up any notion 
of ‘commitment’ or ‘long-term,’ fa- 
ther dives from moving vehicle. 
Enter new girlfriend, repeat. | used 
to get attached to the lady friends. 
It was hard 
not to, as 


constant a 


S 5 
Re ie, “) presence as 
¢ x * they so of- 
¥N fi ten had dur- 
LN " ing the first 
p \N few weeks 
BV of the cy- 
cles. Every 


time my fa- 
ther ended 
though, 
I would get 

hurt and, every time, I would ask 
him why he did it. 

“Well, I don’t know. I just 
couldn’t take her much longer.” 

Even at eight years old, I knew 
that was a bullshit excuse. 

Now, at 21 years old, I know 
exactly what he meant. 

One must make a conscious 
choice to share his life with an- 
other person. There comes a point 
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Explaining the male aversion to commitment 


in every relationship — I suppose 
it's when people begin to deem the 
engagement “serious” — that both 


parties involved take pause to con- 
sider the fact that this other per- 
son, this (more or less) complete 
stranger has invaded every aspect 
of their partner's life and made 
themselves at home. How does his 
or her partner feel about this? 

There are those that answer 
without hesitation: “Yes, God, yes. 
Here is the stability and certainty 
for which I have been praying! 
No longer will I lick the salt from 
my tear-stained pillows beyond 
the wee hours of the morn! Here, 
God, she is!” Those people tend to 
give it all they’ve got. Those peo- 
ple mean business. To people like 
me, those people mean trouble. 

Don’t get me wrong — I envy 
those people. I wish I could be 
content with a steady relation- 
ship within which both partners 
share an equal amount of affec- 
tion for each other. They seem 
happy. As many times as I have 
been presented with the situa- 
tion, though, I always back out. 

I just couldn’t take it much 
longer. I was overwhelmed. 


orm baking is possible after all 


uring her short 

prison sentence 

for insider trading, 

Martha Stewart 

was, for the first 

time in years, deprived of her 

exquisite and expensive cook- 

ing tools. Stewart could have 

spent her time mourning the 

loss of her lemon zesters, cheese 

knives, stoves, ovens and coun- 

ter-space. Instead, she thrived. 

She began to experiment with 

the only appliance she had: the 
microwave. 

Now, college is nothing like 

prison, but we are faced with the 

same drastic reduction in ingre- 


dients, tools and appliances. We 
may have loved to cook at home, 
but a dorm room or a tiny apart- 
ment kitchen doesn’t exactly al- 
low for stockpiles of spices. Plus, 
a college budget 
does not allow 
for too much 
splurging on 
fancy cuts of 
meat. We may 
be limited, but 
if Martha can bring a domestic 
touch to prison, I believe we can 
raise the bar in our tiny (or non- 
existent) college kitchens as well. 

I am a freshman food-lover 
and creator, living with a desk 


Microwave Chocolate Chip Cookies 


Makes about one dozen cookies. 


% 1 cup oil (canola, for example) 
1 cup brown sugar 
2 eges 
1 tsp vanilla 
1.5 cups pancake mix 
Half a cup chocolate chips 


Can't find chocolate chips? Break or chop up two 
bars of chocolate. 


and put in the next batch. 


This next recipe is one of 


the few family recipes I have. 


My mom and [ usually make it 
around Christmastime and put 
the cookies in boxes to give to 
friends. These are no-bake cook- 
ies, so you don’t need an oven 
or even a microwave, although 
you'll want a cool place like a re- 
frigerator to let them set. 


Passed down for decades (from 


the ’70s), | now present my favorite 
recipe for no-bake cookies to you. 


Crush the vanilla wafers. 


You could put them in a bowl or 
Tupperware and use something, 
heavy like a hammer to do this. 


Mix crushed wafers, sugar 


and nuts thoroughly. Add undi- 
luted orange juice. 


Melt the butter 


(either in the 


microwave or by leaving it near 


an eed 


ag 


Jren Bryant 
Dorm Gourmet 


for my kitchen counter, a bath- 
room as my sink, a microwave 
and a small refrigerator as my 
only appliances. These recipes 
can be made with a microwave 
or less. This 
column is for 


dorm gourmet. 

With Val- 
entine’s Day 
on the way, this week we will 


celebrate by making something | 
yummy in order to enjoy sweet | 


love, or eat our way out of some 
not-so-sweet feelings. The first 
recipe comes to you partly from 
cooks.com and partly from some 
good old-fashioned experimenta- 
tion. 


Mix ingredients together in a | 


bowl, Tupperware, or whatever 
you can find. Use a small spoon 
to place dollops about two inches 
apart on a plate and microwave 
on medium-high for one minute. 

Now, here’s the important part: 
the cookies may not seem done, 


but unless they are very, very | 


gooey, do not continue heating. 

Unlike ovens, microwaves of- 
ten cook things from the inside 
out, so allow the cookies to sit 
and firm up for a five to 10 min- 
utes (don’t worry, they will still 
be warm). If you do continue 
heating, you risk burning your 
cookies to a crisp. 

Once the cookies are firm, 
remove them from the plate (or 
gobble them up), clean the plate 


COURTESY OF LAUREN BRYANT 


Fast-bake cookies that can be made in the microwave. The ingredients are also cheap and easy to obtain around campus. 


No-Bake Orange Coconut Balls 


Makes about 25 cookies 


1502 can condensed orange juice 


you and your | 
pursuit of the | 


a heater and letting it soften as 
much as possible). Add butter and 
again mix thoroughly. Pour the 
shredded coconut into a dish. 

Using your fingers, roll dough 
into balls the size of large marbles 
and then roll in coconut, coating 
the ball. Continue rolling. 


Eat immediately or place in 
the refrigerator to let solidify 
(this is the best option). 

If you like, you can make a 
large batch and place some in 
the refrigerator and some in con- 


tainers to be frozen and eaten 


later. 


The feeling, I think, stems 
from pride. A serious relation- 
ship requires a number of sac- 
rifices. | have to sacrifice my in- 
dependence. I have to sacrifice 
my free time. I have to sacrifice 
my freedom of speech, thought 
and behavior. The thing about 
these relationships, though, is 
that there is no contract up-front. 
We aren't warned of our possible 
trespasses but instead we are al- 
lowed to stumble upon them, of- 


ten to our own detriment. When 


we are bitched out, or scorned, 
or ignored, we must swallow 
our pride and made amends for 
wrongs we were hitherto un- 
aware of. We must submit. 

I’m not sure what is so terrify- 


Pv.) 


ing about submitting. A number 
of men do it, so why can’t I? The 
question of submission allows a 
variety of responses. 

Some feel that they can do bet- 
ter than their current situation. 
Others are afraid of being hurt. 
Others still struggle with emo- 
tional engagement and, rather 
than risk hurting others, would 
rather keep to themselves. 

I fall into the latter category, 
what with the fleeing of emo- 
tional engagement. I also think 
that the vast majority of guys fit 
neatly into my category. 

It takes balls to open up and 
allow oneself to become emo- 
tionally attached to another. All 
in all, it levels the playing field. 
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as a matter of pride 


Ummm, | don’t know 
if | can make that 
commitment, sweetie... 


J 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


We guys don’t appreciate a level 
playing field — we take our ad- 
vantages when we can get them 
because, God knows, women 
have their grab-bag of ways to 
outsmart us. I am not proud of 
my fear nor my resignation to it. 
I could blame my perspective on 
a number of things but, instead, I 
will maintain that my gender is 
at fault. 

We men are proud and at our 
pride’s core is the fact that, while 
the world around us continues 
without any certainty or truth, 
we can be certain of ourselves. 
To commit to someone else is to 
commit to their will and relin- 
quish any certainty we men have 
left in this world. 


Dressing fashionably for snow 


How to stay chic and warm in cold weather 


am very stubborn with 
winter dressing. Bare legs, 
open-toe shoes and nary a 
hat touches my head. I’ve 
had complete strangers 
call out, “Aren’t you cold?!” I just 
throw back my head and laugh. 
But even I covered up for this 
weekend. The challenge is: How 
to stay warm and chic? This is es- 
pecially troubling for me, as my 
style is much more summery. 
The first thing has to be 
boots. These are important be- 
cause you will not be happy 
with wet feet. Invest in a good 
pair of warm waterproof boots. 


| For extra protection (with snow 


this tall, it can sneak into your 
boots), encase each foot in a 
plastic bag. This is also smart 
recycling. Good for you and 
good for the earth. 

A note: Rain is actually a 
lot more dangerous for a fash- 
ionionable outfit than snow is. 
This might be because people 
are far more cautious dress- 
ing for snow. I’ve known oth- 
ers (and myself, a few foolish 
times) to think they could get 
away with wearing nice shoes 
on a rainy day. 

I’m as passionate about my 
shoes as anyone, but in the long 
run you will be much happier 
that you wore those crappy boots 
for one day instead of ruining 
your nice heels. 

Pants are usually advised, 
but I’ve found a thick pair of 
tights can also work very well. 
However, I have a pretty high 
immunity to cold (I credit this 
to three years of winter track 
and being forced to run in rain 
and snow with only leggings 
from Family Discount Center 
for warmth), and so this might 
not be the ideal suggestion for 
most people. 

I like to wear dresses a lot, 
but most of my dresses don’t 
look good with my beat-up win- 
ter boots. If anything I need to 
follow my own advice and find 
a cute pair of boots. Or buy 
more pants. I only own two. I’m 
possibly the only person who is 
greeted with shock for wearing 
jeans. 

Then you 
need an appro- 
priate jacket. 
I’ve never been 
one to buy fash- 
ionable —_jack- 
ets. Jackets are 
meant to keep 
you warm in 
the winter, and 
if one of your 
friends thinks it 
would be funny 
to push you in 
the snow, you 


don’t want to ruin that pretty J. 


Crew peacoat. 


COURTESY OF SNOWSPORTSMAN.COM 


A good pair of water-proof snow boots are essential for weathering blizzards. 


PES Bo geapeispeign$ 


Ag 


COURTESY OF TELEGRAPH.CO.UK 


Despite the bad weather, it is still possible to stay warm and fashionable. 


is very dark and dreary and 


Amanda Jean Boyle 
The Brick Runway 


ing touches are your basic win- 
ter accessories: hats, scarves, 
gloves. A lot of winter clothing 


Stick to a ski jacket instead. 


Brands like Killy and Burton, 
who aim to sell to skiers and 


snowboard- 
ers, make very 
warm jackets. 
If it can keep 
someone warm 
at the top of a 


mountain at 
five degrees 
with wind- 
chill, then it 


can keep you 
warm in Balti- 
more. 

The _ finish- 


4 


“7 


what's nice about these accesso- 
ries is that it’s very easy to find 
them in bright colors. I, for one, 
am very attached to my orange 
gloves. 

I wish I could tell you that 
Char Mar sells nice earmuffs, — 
because I know you'd love to 
be able to use dining dollars 
instead of real money — but 
they don’t. I bought a pair 
freshmen year that snapped 
immediately. 

All in all, on top of keeping 
you warm, it’s pretty easy to 
find attractive choices for boots, 
jackets and accessories. So good 
luck staying cozy and chic while 
hunting for food in post-apoca- 
lyptic Baltimore. 
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A Blizzard of Confusion 


As most of us have hopefully 
noticed by now, there is a large 
amount of snow on the ground. 
This was not a surprise storm, 
but rather an impending snow- 
pocalypse. Its effects were pre- 
dicted with impressive accuracy. 
Hopkins, however, was caught 
woefully unprepared. Though 
the first blizzard had ended long 
before classes were intended to 
begin on Monday morning, the 
region was still buried and the 
roads were hazardous and un- 
clear. Nevertheless, Hopkins in- 
tended to go ahead with a normal 
day of classes to begin the week. 

At 6:49 a.m. on Monday, how- 
ever, this decision was reversed. 
According to Hopkins spokes- 
man Dennis O’Shea, the reason 
for this reversal was that the 
JHMI shuttle would be unable to 
run. It is hard to believe that Hop- 
kins’ decision to cancel classes 
was based entirely on the status 

of the JHMI, especially when it 
was common knowledge that 
many roads remained unplowed. 
Johns Hopkins lacks a coherent 
and reasonable snow policy, and 
this week has demonstrated that 
this ambiguity is a mistake. 

There have been a number of 
flaws in the University’s response 
to the storm. First, as of Sunday 
evening, Hopkins was going to 
be the only university open in 
both Baltimore and Washington, 
D.C. Presumably, all of the col- 
leges in the area were subject to 
the same storm, so why was Hop- 
kins uniquely capable of open- 
ing? Eventually it was proven that, 
though Hopkins may be superior 
in reputation, it is not superior in 
its ability to conduct classes in a 
city blanketed with record snow- 
fall. 

On Sunday night, Hopkins stu- 
dents bombarded the University 
with e-mails expressing the strong 
sentiment that classes should not 
be held. According to O’Shea, this 
played no role whatsoever in the 
eventual decision to close. This is 
a misguided and insulting policy. 
Students must walk the slippery 
paths and outdoor stairs of the 
Homewood campus if classes are 

being held. Even a slight dusting of 
snow or a thin layer of ice sends us 
sliding around the brick walkways 
and unreliable staircases. In fact, a 

rofessor sli during the storm 
a broke aiies in His baEe If the 
University is going to expose us to 
dangerous health risks, our voices 
should carry some weight in the 
decision-making process. Appar- 
ently, the views of professors were 
similarly discounted: Those faculty 
members for whom it was too dif- 


ficult or risky to come to campus. 


were to be treated as if they had 
taken a vacation day. They were ex- 
pected to “dig out” and brave the 


streets of Maryland, which were 
hardly clear of snow. At the same 
time, the security vans were not in 
operation and cars were stranded 
in neighboring streets. 

Once the decision was made 
to close, at least one professor 
decided that he did not have to 
abide by university policy, and 
conducted his class anyway. This 
is not acceptable behavior. If the 
University deems it necessary to 
cancel classes, no single professor 
should be able to negate that de- 
cision and force, or even suggest, 
that his students brave the snow 
and ice to attend his lecture. 

As of now, four days of classes 
have been canceled. No official 
policy for making up the missed 
sessions has been announced, 
and professors are beginning to 
set their own. This has the poten- 
tial to create confusion for stu- 
dents and different standards for 
different classes. It will negate the 
purpose of creating a contingency 
plan. 

Hopkins has handled this situ- 
ation terribly, and it has the po- 
tential to get much worse. To 
remedy the current problems and 
deal with future ones, the Uni- 
versity should formulate a clear 
and coherent snow policy. For the 
present, a standard procedure for 
making up missed classes should 
be established, because without 
one overriding policy, dozens of 
individual ones will follow. For 
the future, Homewood Campus 
and the hospital should have 
separate, independent snow poli- 
cies, as the separate locations in 
the city and requirements of the 
institutions can create very dif- 
ferent circumstances (this sepa- 
ration did eventually occur for 
this storm). Finally, the policy of 
treating faculty who are unable to 
reach the campus as if they chose 
to take time off should be reme- 
died. When the decision was ini- 
tially made not to cancel classes, 
the university acknowledged that 
there would be faculty members 
who could not reach campus. 
They would be punished, despite 
having no control over their abil- 
ity to come in and teach. Though 
O'Shea defends this policy, saying 
that it is, “not an unusual policy,” 
it is an unfair standard and Hop- 
kins should not embrace such a 
rule simply because other univer- 
sities do. 

The blizzard revealed that 
Hopkins has a long way to go in 
formulating a cohesive and ef- 
ficient response to the current 
snow emergency and in antici- 
pation of future ones. The cur- 
rent policy (if it can be called a 
policy) runs from inconvenient 
to ignorant (and even to offen- 
sive). This is intolerable and 
must be set straight. 
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By NEIL ALBSTEIN 


rani side 
anian president Mahmoud 


Ahmadinejad has promised to 
wipe Israel off the map,” though 
he has yet to act on his threat. 
Apparently, he is not 
fast enough for supe 


get. 


moving 
rstore giant Tar- 
larget’s stores were recently discov 

e recently discov- 
ered to be selling globes th, 


F at do not 
include Israe 


l. When questioned, Tar- 
get's representatives stated that Israel 
is too small and that it was not meant 
to be a political statement. Sounds 
like a legitimate argument, but it falls 
apart upon inspection of the item in 
question. 
rhe globe omits Israel but features 
Palestine, a nation that at the present 
time does not exist. Furthermore, the 
territory occupied by the Palestinian 
people that might form a future Pal- 
estinian state is smaller than Israel's 
(Israel being an official, recognized, 
United Nations member state) with a 
longer name that would certainly be 
more difficult to accommodate. _ 
Target blames the problem on the 
manufacturer, which is not part of the 
Target Corporation. This is not, however, 
a case of a single rogue globe supplier. 
Outside the United States, Israel has very 
little support (and the Jewish state is rap- 
idly losing the support of the American 
government under Barack Obama). 
The Financial Times, a British eco- 
nomic publication, as a matter of official 
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policy refers to Tel Aviv as the capital of 
Israel, despite the fact that Jerusalem is 
the seat of Israeli government. This is not 
a matter of opinion that can be disputed. 
Imagine the outcry if the Financial Times, 
annoyed with American policy, decided 
to refer to New York City as the capital 
of the United States, or if The Wall Street 
Journal were to call Manchester the capi- 
tal of the United Kingdom. International 
opinion would simply not tolerate such 
absurd policies. 

Hatred of Israel extends even further, in- 
cluding into our own University. Professor 
Deborah Poole of the anthropology depart- 
ment has endorsed a petition in favor of an 
“academic and cultural boycott” of Israel. So 
much for open-minded academia. Advocat- 
ing such a proposal is nothing short of de- 
manding the censorship of the voices of all Is- 
raeli citizens and the Americans, Jewish and 
non-Jewish who support Israel's right to exist. 

Israel's position has been a difficult one 
since its founding in 1948. The intention was 
for Israel and a separate Palestinian state to 
be founded simultaneously. The Palestin- 
ians rejected this plan outright. Much of the 
current outrage at Israel (not that it has ever 
been given much international support) is 
about Israeli presence on land won during 
the Six Day War. While Israel technically 
fired the first shots, there can be no ques- 
tion that the true aggressors were the Arab 
nations around Israel, led by Egypt. 

Israeli leaders have made many at- 
tempts to bring about a legitimate two- 
state solution, and have been continu- 
ously rebuffed by the Palestinians, many 


of whom consistently express a lack of 
desire to live in peace alongside Israel. 
The destruction of Israel is a central te- 
net of the beliefs of the terrorist group 
Hamas, which dominates the elected 
government in Gaza. Hamas also has a 
history of launching rockets into Israel 
from Gaza. Worse yet, Hamas and other 
terrorist organizations have a lengthy 
history of suicide bombings and other 
attacks on Israeli civilians. 

Yet another attack has been launched 
against Israel, this one by the United Na- 
tions Human Rights Council investiga- 
tor, Richard Goldstone, whose biased re- 
porting on the latest Israel-Gaza conflict 
is now being hailed by Israel’s enemies. 
Goldstone goes so far as to undermine 
Israel's ability to investigate into alleged 
humanitarian and international law vio- 
lations by the Israeli military by calling 
for the Security Council to refer the mat- 
ter to the International Criminal Court if 
the initial investigations are not satisfac- 
tory. This contradicts Israel's basic right 
to govern itself, something the United 
Nations does not do to any other nation. 

These attacks aside, Israel attempts 
to be a good citizen-nation of the 
world. When Haiti was devastated re- 
cently by earthquakes, Israel quickly 
and generously sent rescue workers, 
doctors, and other aid to the ailing na- 
tion. Israel has strong, mutually ben- 
eficial relations with several western 
nations and has even, in recent years, 
formed bonds with China. 

Israel is in a very difficult situation 


Global Anti- Israeli Sentiment Unjustified 


and has been since its founding. Its ac- 
tions sometimes seem questionable to 
those of us who are not faced with daily 
concerns about the bus we take to work 
being blown to bits. The world has a long 
history of anti-Semitism and, surprise 
surprise, many of those who are most 
critical of Israel come from areas with 
anti-Semitic histories. Israel will not, 
however, simply cease to exist because 
its enemies wish it, nor will it take steps 
that would endanger the lives of its citi- 
zens because some arrogant outsiders 
who know nothing of the daily dangers 
of life there demand that it do so. 

For this reason, institutions like 
the Financial Times and individuals 
like Poole condemn it. People like 


Poole would stifle the ability of Israe- | 


lis their supporters to tell their side of 
the story, or even just to contribute to 
the culture of the world. 

I urge anyone who believes there 
are two sides to any story — regard- 
less of faith or creed — not to simply 
ignore Poole’s ignorant stance, but to 
send a strong message, through pro- 


tests near her office and her classes, or | 


other displays of displeasure, that the 
students of this school will not accept 
her use of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity name to promote her hostile at- 
tempt to silence the voices of Israel. 


Neil Albstein is a senior political science ma- 
jor from New York, N.Y. He is on the editorial 
board of The News-Letter. 


now pounded everywhere 

from the mid-Atlantic to the 

Northeast this week. While 

many Americans enjoyed days 

off from school or work, the Re- 

publican Party of Virginia was hard at 

work. In just a few days, the party de- 

veloped and released an advertisement 

boldly proclaiming that the Democrats 

have been wasting their time fighting 

global warming, justifying their claim 
with pictures of the recent snowstorm. 

Itis not as though the Republican Par- 

ty has never misrepresented facts as a 

means of belittling Democratic policies. 

It’s just that this time the Republicans 

have so shamelessly misrepresented 

the snowstorm as evidence that global 


Omar Qureshi 


6.0.P. Misrepresentation of Global Warming 


warming does not exist. 

With this recent advertisement, the 
G.O.P. has actually tried to use evidence 
that global warming exists to prove that 
it does not. 

For years meteorological researchers 
have found research to substantiate the 
claim that rising global temperatures 
will cause intense winter storms on a 
devastating level. What is more, the 
advertisement chastises the Democrats 
specifically for thinking that the prob- 
lem itself could be manmade. 

On this issue, the Republicans have 
almost no scientific justification. In fact, 
Jeff Trapp, Ph.D., a meteorologist at Pur- 
due University wrote that “increases in 
human-induced greenhouse gases will 


lead to more frequent severe storms in 
the United States.” 

This means that the Republicans have 
produced an advertisement that is counter 
to scientific conclusions. Virginia Republi- 
cans ought to quickly withdraw the adver- 
tisement until they find legitimate scien- 
tific claims in defense of their assertion that 
winter storms disprove global warming. 

The broader issue at hand is what ex- 
actly the intentions of the party might 
have been. 

One theory is that the party simply 
published the advertisement without 
conducting adequate scientific investi- 
gation. If the Republicans truly decided 


| 
| 


vertisement about climate change, then 
they have once again proven themselves 


is irresponsible politics at its finest. 
There is, of course, another theory. 
The party could have tried to deliberate- 


All 


With the exception of editort- 

als, the opinions expressed here are 

those of the contributors, They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 

Hopkins News-Letter. 


Partisan 
Media Good For 
Democracy 


By PRATEIK DALMIA 


oday’s media is accused of 

srowing partisanship. These 

accusations are not ill-found- 

ed. Liberal MSNBC host Keith 

Olbermann, for example, 
called Senator Scott Brown an “irrespon- 
sible, homophobic, racist, reactionary, 
ex-nude model, teabagging supporter 
of violence against woman and against 
politicians with whom he disagrees.” 
He later apologized for “leaving out the 
word sexist.” Fox News has been known 
for its incessant attacks on the Obama 
Administration. 

One would have to lead an incred- 
ibly insular existence to be ignorant of 
the bad blood between the two. The 
liberals and the conservatives accuse 
each other of partisanship and want 
to clamp down on the name-calling 
and attacks. However, in a free and 
open society partisan media should 
be welcomed and not condemned. It is 
time to restate the role of the media in 


| a free and open society. 


In a modern democracy, the media 
is charged with providing a check on 
government. 

Government is a power-hungry an- 
imal with a natural tendency to grow 
and expand. While it is a people’s duty 
in a democracy to keep the govern- 
ment in line by its vote, it cannot do 
that without good and accurate infor- 
mation about the affairs of its elected 


| officials. It is the media’s duty to pro- 


vide this information. To do their job 
well, the media cannot get too close to 
the political classes. They have to as- 
sume a hostile posture, an adversarial 


| role, to effectively expose the trans- 
| gressions and corruption among the 
| rulers. 

to be an inept and dishonest party. This | 


ly mislead the public. They could have | 


sought to misinform their constituents 
for mere political gain. If this is the case, 
then the people of Virginia have been 
blatantly lied to. 

For this, the Republicans must apolo- 
gize. 


Omar Qureshi is g sophomore economics and 
international studies major from Monett, 


not to conduct any research on climate | Mo.. He is the Opinions editor for The News- 
change before making a claim in an ad- | Letter. 


Capital Punishment is the Pragmatic Choice 


By YANG BAI 


magine a robbery tak- 
ing place at a conve- 
nience store. Imagine 
the frightened clerk 
handing over the mea- 
ger profits of the day while 
shrinking away in the corner. 
Imagine that at this moment, a 
lone shopper makes a valiant 
attempt to save the day, and 
he is met with a single bullet 
to the chest and drops down. 
Imagine that this man is your 
father. What compensation is 
there that will satisfy the feel- 
ing of having lost a loved one? 
Victims of such homicidal 
acts of brutality, rashness, 
spontaneity, and indifference 
can be revived by neither 
medicine nor miracle. On this 
side of the law, nothing more 
can be done and so we must 
turn to the opposing view in 
‘which the solution is simple: 
the death penalty. 

There are many classic ar- 
guments against the death 
penalty; one being that it 
does not deter murder. But 
deterrence is more than just. 
comparing murder rates be- 
tween areas that employ or do not 
employ capital punishment and draw- 
ing the conclusion that lower crime 
rates are found in states without capi- 

tal ‘punishment. Since every state in 
America is different, no single connec- 
tion and thus no single conclusion can 
be made about all of them. States with 
large urban areas likely have higher 
~ crime rates than do rural ones. Cities 
with lower income per capita are likely 
to have high interdependence among 
violence, poverty, and crime in gen- 
Stal ee 
Clearly there is no way to lay down 
a formula and “solve murder” as each 
case is bound to be different instigated 
by different motives. Consequentially, 
some states and cites use the death pen- 


pos 


alty to curb crime rates with the hopes 
that it will set an unwavering example, 
not to answer and resolve it entirely. 

If the deterrent statistics are murky, 
the costs are surely not. The abolition 
(of the death penalty) stance favors 
life in prison over execution. The cost 
of maintenance (according to a 2008 
government report) is tremendous: 
roughly $24,000 in federal funds to 
keep a prisoner behind bars for one 
year with an average time period for 
life without parole is 42 years of costs 
at a minimum of $1,008,000. Taking 
into account at least five appeals each 
costing $80,000 brings the total close 
to $1.4 million, $200,000 more than the 
cost of a death penalty case. Yet, death 
penalty costs are almost entirely from 


appeals that ultimately do not end in 


e 
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proving innocence but merely delay 
the defendant's inevitable fate. 

Cut these costs and the collective 
time of the courts, juries, judges and se- 
curity personnel and as cold as this logic 
resounds in the ears of readers, these are 
the facts and it would be naive to favor 
our emotional response without dis- 
cussing the hard evidence already pres- 
ent. 

At the base of anti-capital punish- 
ment ideology is the belief that many of 
the convicted are innocent. Surely, the 
number of innocent:lives taken by mur- 
derers is no comparison to the 23 sup- 
posedly innocent persons executed in 


the past 100 years of U.S. History. And 
believe it or not, some criminals are im- 
mune to change and simply augment | Yang Bai is a sophomore economics and politi- 
their inner vengeance behind bars and | cal science major from Glen Ridge, N.J. 


A 


t 


| retort to more killings once 
released from prison. 

Imagine that — a prison 
reform system that fails to 
rehabilitate certain indi- 
viduals. There is certainly 
a grand risk in making ir- 
reversible decisions such 
as executing a convicted 
criminal but it is a risk we 
must be willing to take. 
For, it is far more detri- 
mental to society in let- 
ting potential felons roam 
free than guaranteeing the 
prevention of their heinous 
crimes by killing a few of 
those in question. 

This distinction must 
be made to instill ensured 
security by avoidance of 
misdeed over misguided 
and unsure hope and trust 
in an already indicted in- 
dividual bound for years 
‘of rehabilitation programs 
under question themselves. 

Edward Koch once said, 
"It is by exacting the high- 
est penalty for the taking 
of human life that we af- 
firm the highest value of 
human life.” 

While abolitionists wal- 
low around debating the ethics of killing 
aman, those who support the death pen- 
alty focus on a broader prospective: The 
public’s right to security is at stake. The 
institution of government was created to 
protect that right and those who stand in 
the way of it must choose a bearing. 

The democratic principles of Ameri- 
ca are jeopardized in abolishing capital 
punishment and the presumed moral- 
ity of doing so. The good of a person 
has taken precedence over the good of 
a nation. And as you walk away think- 
ing nothing else, at least remember this: 
How can murder be taken so seriously if 
its penalty is not? 


| 


It is this attitude that allowed Wash- 
ington Post reporters Bob Woodward 
and Carl Bernstein to break the Wa- 
tergate story in which they discovered 
that President Nixon was bugging the 
headquarters of his Democratic oppo- 
nents and abusing the powers of his 
presidency. 

Although Watergate is an extreme 
case, in their everyday reporting the 
media provide an invaluable service 
by keeping the public informed about 
the policies our elected leaders want 
to implement and how they will affect 
our lives. Without a strong and robust 
media — especially the new media — 
there would have been nothing to stop 
Democrats, who control both the Con- 
gress and White House, from passing 
ObamaCare and taking over 1/6th of 
the economy. 

Some argue that in a capitalist econ- 
omy the media don’t promote democ- 
racy, just their own business interests. 
Hence they have to embellish, exagger- 
ate and sensationalize. They have to en- 
gage in yellow journalism and tabloid 
tactics to attract readers. You can’t pro- 
vide 24/7 coverage by just reporting the 
truth. You have to make up stories — in 
other words, abandon the search for the 
truth. 

It is true that like McDonalds or 
Microsoft, the media must also sell a 
product. And for that, media outlets 
have to remain competitive. They have 
to decrease costs and increase revenue 
so as to maximize profits. They have 
to attract customers: maximize inter- 
net hits, television ratings, newspaper 
subscriptions, etc. But the fact is that 
precisely because the media is a busi- 
ness, it is in its business interest to not 
get things wrong or miss news oppor- 
tunities. If it does, then its competitors 
will come in and steal its business and 
customers. 

In other words, in a capitalist soci- 
ety where the media has to conduct it- 
self like a business, there is an internal 
check on its lapses and excesses. But 
without an independent media that 
is free of government control there 
would be no check on the govern- 
ment. Hence our Founders enshrined 
the freedom of the press in the Bill of 
Rights. 

Thus although the media is in a 
perpetual battle to strike a balance 
between its profit-seeking business 
interests and its truth-seeking demo- 
cratic responsibilities — between em- 
bellishing the truth and protecting 
the truth — this is a healthy tension. 
When one media outlet forgets that it 
has to serve democracy and the peo- 
ple’s need to know, another one steps 
in to remind it. On balance, the me- 
dia in a capitalist, democratic nation 
is able to make the optimal trade be- 
tween attracting customers and pro- 
tecting democracy. 


Prateik Dalmia is a sophomore international 
studies major from Bloomfield Hills, Mich. He 
is on the editorial board of The News-Letter. 
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THE LOVE LIVES OF ANIMALS 


THE MARYLAND Z00, LOCH RAVEN BLVD, MARCH4, 6TO9P.M., 21+ TOENTER 


We might be surprised by what we hear. Thurs. March 4 the Marvland Zoo gets 


an adult makeover for “Sex at the Zoo,” a flirty fundraiser to benefit the third oldest 


zoo in the United States. 


Ease into the night with live jazz by Jazz Caravan, a raw bar, crab-heavy hors 


d'oeuvres, beer, wine, and desse 


rts while waiting for the main event. 


hon 
i 8 


The zoo’s General Curator and Veterinarian will share the secrets of love in the 


jungle in an unusual presentation, followed by a Q&A session. No question too 


daring, too inappropriate for the 


*se trained professionals. 


Maybe your moves are getting a little stale. Pick up a courtship 
§ § F F 


dance from a crane, or take a cue 
es his mate in urine before getti 


from the porcupine, who dous- 
ng frisky. Maybe your girl- 


friend wishes you would shower more often, but the male 


hippopotamus marks his love n 
and feces and then twirls his ta 


est with his own urine 
il around to waft the 


sweet aroma towards his potential mates. 
Tickets should be purchased in advance from 
marylandzoo.org. The cost is $75 for an individ- 


ual, or $125 for couples. Work u 


p some cou rage 


and ask out that girl in your biology class — this 


date is exotic, philanthropic, and sensual all at 


once. 
If nothing else, it promises a 


and good food. The event starts at 6 p-m. on 
the Mansion House porch and lasts until 9, 


leaving much of the night open 
mentation. 

The Maryland Zoo is located 
id Hill Park, 10 minutes from th 


Harbor. Free parking is available. This 
isn’t your kindergarten field trip to 


good laugh 


for experi- 


in Dru- 
e Inner 


the petting zoo—you must be 21 
for this party. While originally 
scheduled for today, “Sex at ge 
i ar ROR, tees * 
postponed due to \W4 a 
the snowstorm. a : Ne: dl 

— Stephanie > \) 

Mezyk q 


Motortrend AutoShow 


Baltimore’s Inner Harbor will 
play host to the 2010 Motor Trend 
International Auto Show starting 
on Thursday, Feb. 11 and run- 
ning through the weekend. Pre- 
sented by the Maryland Automo- 
bile Dealers Association, Geico 
and a number of other sponsors, 
this nationally acclaimed auto 
show will feature a vast fleet of 
cars from more than 15 different 
brands. 

The show will be held in the 
Baltimore Convention Center at 
One W. Pratt St, only a short walk 
away from the many attractions 
and restaurants in the Inner Har- 
bor. 

The event is very affordable, 
with ticket prices ranging from 
$10 for adults to $6 for students 
(with LD.), and children under 
the age of 12 will get in free for 
Family Day on Sunday, Feb. 14, 
the last day of the show. 

In addition, the Maryland Au- 
tomobile Dealers Association is 
providing a free, one-year sub- 


scription to Motor Trend with 
each online ticket order or box 
office purchase. 

Motor Trend Auto Shows is 
the nation’s largest auto show 
producer, operating in 24 mar- 
kets across the country, includ- 
ing Puerto Rico. 

The 2010 Motor Trend Inter- 
national show will feature many 
new, 2009-10 models for all the 
major automakers, and event or- 
ganizers have secured the spa- 
cious Baltimore Convention Cen- 
ter to accommodate the expected 
crowds. 

There is additional informa- 
tion regarding directions to the 
convention center, parking and 
detailed floor plan online at 
www.motortrendautoshows.com|/ 
baltimore/generalinfo.jsp. Hours 
for the show are 12 p.m. to 10 
p-m. on Thursday, 10 a.m. to 10 
p-m. on Friday and Saturday, 
and 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. on Sun- 
day. 

— Alex Still 


Top D.LY. Sleds 


Spray some cooking spray onto 
the bottoms of these common 
items and you'll be hitting the 
slopes of Homewood in no time. 


1. Inner tube/pool float 
2. Snowboard 

3. Cookie sheets 

4. Toaster oven pans 

5. Snow shovel 

6. Garbage can lid 

7. Laundry basket 

8. Trays of any sort 

9. Tupperware/Rubbermaid lid 
10. Sheet of heavy-duty card- 
board 


Sledding at Hopkins 


‘Blue Square: Bloomberg Hill. 


Le 
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Top Places to Sled 


Bunny Slope: ROTC building 
Try the driveway if you're a wimp. 


Green Circle: The Beach. 


It ranks above the Beach be- 
cause of the sheer number of 
trees you'll have to dodge. 


Black Diamond: New Engi- 
neering Building stairs. 

Make sure there’s enough snow 
covering the sharp edges! 


Double Black Diamond: 
Wyman Park, across the street 
from the BMA's main entrance. 
If you're skilled enough to 
dodge the trees and handle the 
incline, the 2 % -foot drop at 
the end still might get you. 


— Leah Mainiero 
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COMMENTS ON Tats 
SNOWPOCALIPSS 


think it’s time someone 

voiced the question that has 

been on all of our minds for 

the past few days, maybe 

longer. What the hell is 
with all of this snow? 

As a native of Connecticut, I’ve 
had my fair share 
of snow-days, 
snow-ins and 
snowballs. My <at- 
tic is full of water- 
proof overalls in a 
hundred horrid shades of maroon, 
in sizes ranging from toddlers 6x 
to the size where my brother final- 
ly decided to assert his masculin- 
ity and get some green ones. 

Snow and me? We go way, way 
back. I know what to expect from 
snow, and snow knows what to 
expect from me. Which is why I 
cannot begin to express the dis- 
may I feel to discover that snow 
has followed me to Baltimore. 

Like the cheating ex-boyfriend 
you dump, ignore and finally slam 
the door on only to find him back 
the next day, it seems I cannot get 
away from this cold-hearted devil. 

People say that snow is pretty. 
I beg to differ. Snow is pretty for 
about five seconds until a plough 
comes at five in the morning 
and shoves it to the side of the 
road, where it gets dirtier with 
every passing car until it looks 
like mounds of horse dung (and 
doesn’t smell much better). Snow 
is cold and wet and responsible 
for a great amount of the world’s 
misery. Take glaciers, for example. 
They're constantly trying to hurl 
themselves off of mountains . . 
- does that sound like a positive 
thing to you? 

There are also more subver- 


Emma Brodie 
Emma’s Dilemma 


f a COURTESY OF DAVID MOORSHEAp 
Pedestrians avoiding the unshovelled sidewalks walk down N. Charles St. on Saturday, 


sive results of the snow. I find that 
the longer it stays on the ground, 
the more of an effect it begins to 
have on people’s psyches. How 
is it that people can play in the 
snow thinking it is “fun” only to 
complain about how difficult it 
makes the trek 
to class a few 
minutes later? [t 
makes no sense! 
Logical thought 
would be either 
to rejoice in the snow and hope 
that it would cancel class alto- 
gether OR to hate it for every- 
thing it is. 

Then there are the criminal ten- 
dencies which snow seems to pro- 
voke. My sources tell me that there 
were several attempts to email the 
entire school on the pretext that 
classes were canceled. 

Would this ever happen in 
real weather? Not a chance. 

So what to do to combat this 
menace from the sky? It’s hard to 
say, stripped of my usual tools, 
which are your essential New 
England Hearth and/or wood- 
burning stove. 

Instead, I would suggest find- 
ing a copy of The Yule Log which 
is now out on DVD, sticking it in 
your computer (number two is 
lovely) and finding something 
to blow hot air on you, such as a 
heater, hairdryer or humidifier, 
Other remedies for the snowy- 
blues include hot chocolate, or 
making cookies or some form of 
hearty food, such as potatoes. 

In the end, snow is depressing, 
but you don't have to let it ruin your 
life. This too shall pass and there 
are others in your boat . . . that is, 
boot. 
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Ice Skating at Patterson Park 
Friday, 9 to 11 p.m. 

The entire Patterson Park ice 
skating complex will be open 
just for JHU students. Buses 
will leave MSE at 9p.m. and tix 
can be bought in advance for 
$2. Ski rental is also $2. 


Women’s Lacrosse Bull Roast 
Saturday, 6:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
3400 N. Charles St. 

This event is also a shrimp 
feast There will be a Silent 
Auction, 50/50 Raffle, Big Six 
Wheels and Tricky Tray Raffle. 


BE RON 


COURTESY OF WWWJHU.EDU 


Horse-Drawn Carriage Rides 
Sunday, 12:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
Homewood Museum 

Take your family, friends or 
Valentine’s Day sweetheart ona 
trip back in time with a ride ina 
horse-drawn carriage. 


Raw Art Sale 

Sunday, 12 to 4 p.m. 

Shop for student-made, one- 
of-a-kind jewelry, prints, 
stationery, household items, 
small sculptures and more. 


Cezanne and Modern 
Americanism 

Daily, Business Hours 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
Sixteen of Cezanne’s master- 
works are presented within 
a broader context of eighty 
other works created under his 
influence. 


Nostalgia 

Saturdays and Sundays, 

12 to 5 p.m. 

Works from Baltimore photog- 
rapher Paula Gately Tillman, 
D.C. painter Treva Elwood and 
Baltimore mixed media artist 
Alexander DiJulio. 


The Life of a Civil War 
Soldier 
Daily, Business Hours 


: Towson Library 


The Gettysburg National Mili- 
tary Park Traveling Trunk fea- 
turing clothing, military ac- 
coutrements, photographs, 
music and literature. 


Michael & Michael Have Life 
Tour 

Saturday, 8 p.m. 

The Ottobar 

These comedians act in a hy- 
per competitive manner that 
devolves into hyper pettiness. 


Fm 
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A Winnie-the-Pooh Birthday 
Tail 

Saturday, 1 p.m., 3 p.m. 
Sunday, 1 p.m., 3 p.m. 

This play involves Eeyore’s 
birthday. 


The Vagina Monologues 
Thursday, 8 p.m. 

Friday, 8 p.m. 

Saturday, 8 p.m. 

Maryland Institute College of 
Arts 

Sarah Wren ‘10 produces and 
directs the Obie Award-win- 
ning play, encouraging view- 
ers to see women’s bodies in 
a new light. 


The Miser 

Friday, 8 p.m. 

Saturday, 8 p.m. 

Sunday, 2 p.m. 

Fell’s Point Corner Theatre 
A comedy by Moliere about 
a rich money-lender called 
Harpagon directed by Barry 
Feinstein. 


Ebony Bones 

Thursday, 9 p.m. 
Talking Head 

A Halloween party thrown by 
TaxLo DJs. According to City- 
paper, the bands are “volatile 
Canisters of testosterone via 
grimy garage-rock beast Hol- 
lywood and psych shredder 
Vincent Black Shadow.” 


COURTESY OF WWWPAPERMAG.COM 


Zuill Bailey 

Thursday, 8 to 9 p.m. 

An Die Musik! Live 

One of the pre-eminent cel- 
lists of our generation per- 
forms. 


Killswitch Engage 
Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Sonar 


‘An American metalcore band 


from Westfield, Massachusetts. 


Liturgy, Oak, Nadja, Major 
Powers, Gravepact 
Saturday, 9 p.m. 

Get ready for blast/machine 
gun beats and demon-howls. 
Art-punk guitar characterize 
this black metal band 


Baltimore Symphony. 
Orchestra: Pictures of Music 
Thursday, 8 p.m. 

Music Center at Strathmore 


The Situation at Mad River 
Thursday, 9 p.m. 

Mad River Bar & Grille 

Mike “The Situtation” Sorren- 
tino of MTV’s hit Jersey Shore 
reality series invades Balti- 
more. 


2010 Motortrend Autoshow 
Thursday, 6 p.m. 

Baltimore Convention Center 
The  world-acclaimed auto 
show comes to town. 


Baltimore Blast Home Games 
Friday, 7:30 p.m. 

1st Mariner Arena 

The Blast, Baltimore’s Mjor 
Indoor Soccer League team 
plays at their home field. 


Murder Mystery 
Saturday 
Holiday inn Inner Harbor 


Guests interrogate suspects 
for clues (loosely based on the 
game “Clue”) 


Shooting Beauty 

Thursday, 7:30 p.m. 

Towson University 

The real life story of a fash- 
ion photographer, Courtney 
Bent, who spent over a decade 
teaching people with disabili- 
ties about photography. 


Coal } 


B-more Love Party 

Sunday, 9 p.m. 

The Ottobar 

DJs Sun, Techlove, Astrid, The 
Bug and Grim Grayson destroy 
Valentine’s day with inspired 
tracks to get the musically- 
inclined in the mood. K 


Tassels & Champagne: 

A Burlesque Halloween’s 
Saturday, 7:30 p.m., 10 p.m. 
The Patterson/Creative Alli- 
ance 

Baltimore’s Gilded Lily Bur- 
lesque Valentine’s show puts 
On scandalous fire dancing, 


“Sexy circus acts and aerial ad- 
ventures. 


Lust, Romance, and 
Attachment: 

The Chemistry of Love 
Thursday, 7:30 p.m. 

Maryland Science Center 
Helen Fisher, chief scientific 
advisor at Chemistry.com, ex- 
plains the science behind at- 
traction and the personality 
traits that help us decide who 
to love i 


Valentine’s Weekend Cruises 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
6:30 - 10 p.m. 

Romantic cruises. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Artist talks inspiration for new Mattin sculpture Black Comedy brightens 


By KELSEY MILLER 
Staff Writer 


If you have been by the Mattin 
Center Courtyard recently, you 
may have noticed ane 


. W sculp- 
ture in the shape of a giant wire 
hand. Look more closely and 


you'll see a variety of smaller 

figures hanging off the wires — 
everything from abstracted hu- 
man figures to intricate box-like 
forms. Perhaps you wondered 
who created the sculpture and 
what it represents. 

This sculpture, dubbed the 
“Creativity Totem,” was cre- 
ated by an Intersession class 
this past January. For the class 
“Spirit Figures and Memory 
Boxes,” students had the oppor- 
tunity to collaborate with Ni- 
cole Fall, a visiting artist from 
the Maryland Institute College 
of Art, and artist Bonnie Craw- 
ford-Kotula. 

The plans for the sculpture 
underwent several refinements 
before the current sculpture 
was actually completed. These 
including switching materials, 
location and form. 

In an e-mail to The News-Let- 
ter, Fall talked about the original 
idea for the sculpture.”I came up 
with the idea of making a metal 
sculpture that would use the out- 
door space . . .in a dynamic way,” 
Fall wrote. 

“First it was a wall, then an 
arch, then body parts around 
the plaza to suggest someone ap- 
pearing out of the ground.” 

The final base form of a left 
hand fits the requirements of the 
space, but was also chosen to ex- 
press the creativity of the “mind- 
body connection.” 

Keeping the limited time and 
resources in mind, Fall devel- 
oped the physical constraints of 
the basic sculpture. However, 
one constant in her plans was the 
idea of continuous student par- 
ticipation, both during the Inter- 
session class and beyond. 

Her role as an artist, then, was 
not to simply start the project, 
but to guide students in creating 
and adding their own image to 
the Creativity Totem. 

“This sculpture is conceptual 


in that the 
idea or activ- 
ity 


1S 


required 
almost 
more impor- 
tant than the 
object itself,” 
Fall wrote. 
The con- 
cept for the 
sculpture 
comes trom 
the “minkisi 
figures” from 


the Demo- 
cratic Re- 
public of the 
Congo. The 


idea is that the 
members _ of 
a community 
attach their 
own mean- 
ingful objects 
to wooden 
minkisi sculp- 
tures,  there- 
by adding 
“power” to 
the artwork. 
Likewise, this 
sculpture was 
designed specifically for stu- 
dents to add their own objects, 
to express whatever concept they 
choose. 

One of the original sugges- 
tions for encouraging participa- 
tion came from Joan Freedman, 
the director of the Digital Media 
Center, who had the idea for a 
workshop. 

Artist Bonnie Crawford-Kot- 
ula was also brought on board 
in anticipation of an “electron- 
ics component.” Soon, the idea 
of a workshop developed into a 
full-fledged Intersession class, 
led by both Fall and Crawford- 
Kotula. 

“The class was great,” Fall 
wrote about the experience. “It 
focused on giving students a 
broad experience of what con- 
temporary sculptural practice is 
about... It was important for stu- 
dents to understand the process 
and aesthetic ideas behind what 
they were doing.” 

The course experience includ- 
ed artistic instruction and theory, 
but the only requirement was an 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR | 
The new sculpture in the Mattin Center exists because of the collaborative efforts of an Intersession class. | 


open mind. The artists brought 
two different approaches to the 
project, with Fall contributing 
a more traditional outlook, and 
Crawford-Kotula bringing her 
contemporary training to the 
table. 

The contemporary approach 
was important for the physi- 
cal construction of the artwork. 
“(Crawford-Kotula] taught them 
how to add ‘bells and whistles,’ 


almost literally, hacked from 
toys,” Fall wrote. 
With their acquired con- 


temporary arts knowledge and 
craftsmanship skills, the stu- 
dents produced their sculptures 
using a variety of materials from 
cloth to flour bags to foil and oth- 
er found materials. However, Fall 
insists that the project is not over. 

“Tt requires interaction with 
the public in order to gain value 
or beauty as an object or work 
of art. It is participatory,” she 
wrote. 

Fall thinks that Hopkins stu- 
dents have a lot to offer and gain 
from involving themselves in 


MTV turns focus from music to reality T.V. 


By HSIA-TING CHANG 
Staff Writer 


In a move long overdue, MTV 
has finally dropped the pretense 
of playing any real music on its 
channel. On Feb. 9, the network 
quietly removed “music televi- 
sion” from its logo. 

Music connoisseurs every- 
where breathed a sigh of relief 
and counted it a triumph. 

For years now, the network 
has placed great- 
er emphasis on 
brainmush “re- 
ality” television 
drivel than ac- 
tual music. With 
such popular 
hits such as The 
Hills, its subse- 
quent spin-off 
The City, and 
its new tour de 
force The  Jer- 
sey Shore, it’s no 
wonder that the 
shift in focus has 


and the Situation could be found 
schmoozing with the nominees. 

Rumors of a liaison between 
Kristin Cavallari, of Laguna Beach 
and The Hills stardom, and Jets’ 
quarterback Mark Sanchez re- 
cently left the Internets abuzz 
(Thankfully, this piece of gos- 
sip has been rejected by Sanchez 
himself). 

Still, the pull that these mi- 
nor wannabe celebutantes have 
remains vaguely alarming and 


stars and those of MTV's pro- 
grams, however, is marked. 
Many of these people have tal- 
ent, skills and experience to hold 
legitimate jobs (except for maybe 
Paris Hilton). MTV-funded ce- 
lebrities, however, have none of 
these things. 

Indeed, the entire of concept 
of reality television baffles the 
intelligent mind. If producers 
focused on reality in reality tele- 
vision, filming would only pro- 
duce hours of 
paint drying, 
bowel move- 
ments, and re- 
ally bad sex. No 
one wants to 
see any of those 


things. 

Instead, the 
media feeds 
the masses im- 
probable  foot- 
age of wild 
parties, torrid 


love affairs and, 
weirdest of all, 


all but monopo- tanning. 
lized MTV‘s Thus, music 
funding. diehards, who 
So-called have long de- 
documentation spaired and em- 
of real life has bittered them- 
appropriated the selves against 
impact music COURTESY OF WWW.ZIMBIO.COM the wrong turn 
videos once had Reality stars from The Jersey Shore have begun to infiltrate the “real Hollywood.” Music _TeleVi- 
on pop culture. sion has tak- 


The stars of the network’s pro- 
grams have gone so far as to in- 
filtrate the heart of Hollywood. 
No, seriously. These second-bit, 
D-list celebrities have, in possi- 
bly a stroke of genius, managed 
to accrue enough pull to mingle 
with actors, musicians and ath- 
letes with genuine talent. Two 
members of the cast of The Jersey 
Shore found themselves walking 
the red carpet at the Grammys. 

Despite lacking musical talent 
or even association with the busi- 
ness except for a tenuous connec- 
tion to a Poutdated channel that 
spawned the music video, Snooki 


makes one wonder when the 
world went so insane. 

MTV isn’t the only culprit in 
capitalizing on the public’s obses- 
sion with fame, however shallow 
and un-noteworthy as it may be. 

Nearly every major network 
has jumped on the reality TV. 
bandwagon. Bravo gave us 
Project Runway, Tim Gunn and 
Christian Siriano. CBS gave us 
Survivor, which led to contestant 
Elizabeth Hasselback becoming 
a host of The View over on ABC. 
FOX gave us The Simple Life and 
Paris Hilton. 

The difference between these 


en in funding reality TV, have 
purged the final, dying connec- 
tion between the network and 
music from their systems. 

The reinvention of the MTV 
image marks the last of an era 
that brought us the breaking of 
racial barriers, Michael Jackson 
and the return of rock. Life will 
continue after the “Music Televi- 
sion” tagline has been removed, 
perhaps more happily and more 
technically correct than before, 
as music-lovers everywhere bid 
a bittersweet farewell to a media 
vehicle that changed pop culture 
forever. 


this artwork. 

“It is important for Hopkins 
students to have the experience. 
. . The work remains unfinished 
until it becomes full of objects 
and materials attached by pass- 
ersby,” Falls wrote. 

Although the sculpture is al- 
ready an appealing and welcome 
addition to the Mattin Center 
Courtyard, its role as a public, | 
participatory art space is just be- 
ginning. 

The idea of a sculpture that 
is intended to be changed by its 
viewers might take some getting 
used to, but this is a great chance 
to think outside the box and ex- 
press yourself. 

“Tt is not yet visually all that 
interesting or beautiful,” Fall 
wrote, making the point that | 
it is up to Hopkins students to | 
further transform the artwork. 
She wants to see the entire sculp- 
ture covered, layered and re-ar- 
ranged. 

There may be further work- 
shops to encourage additional ar- 
tistic participation from the Hop- 
kins student body, but until then, 
the Creativity Totem is ready for 


your artistic input. 


By ALEX VOCKROTH 
Staff Writer 


There is a lot going on in tele- 
vision these days: the Olympics 
are coming to Vancouver, Febru- 
ary sweeps is in full swing and 
deserving late-night hosts are be- 
ing forced out by greedy phonies 
with large jaws. 

In the middle of all that, net- 
works both cable and basic are 
gearing up for the 2010 midsea- 
son, when existing shows return 
from their winter hiatus and a 
slew of new shows premiere. 

Since no one will probably 
ever have classes again this se- 
mester with all of this snow, we'll 
have plenty of time for TV-watch- 
ing, so check out The News-Letter 
guide for when to watch and 


when to flip during this year’s 
midseason. 

One of the most highly an- 
ticipated midseason shows this 


year is NBC’s Parenthood. Based 
on the 1989 Ron Howard film 


up a snowy weekend 


By REBECCA GOETZ 
Kor The News-Letter 


Last weekend, the Barnstorm- 
ers braved the blizzard to bring 
its audiences Black Comedy, a far- 
cical one-act by Peter Shaffer. 

Co-directed by junior Rebecca 
McGivney and senior Suzanne 
Gold, this 1960s play focuses 


| on Brindsley Miller (junior Rob 
| Keleher) as he tries to hold the 
| dinner party of his life. Brindsley 


is a poor artist who, with the help 


| of his fiancée Carol Melkitt (ju- 
| nior Amanda Boyle, the fashion 


columnist for The News-Letter), 
hopes to impress two people in 
only one night. 

These two individuals are 
Carol's father, Colonel Melkitt 
(freshman Ian Cash), and George 
Bamberger (senior Stephen Ed- 
wards), a famous millionaire 
who has become enchanted with 
Brindsley’s sculptures. 

From the very beginning, 
things go wrong for Brindsley. 
The play begins in literal dark- 
ness with Carol and Brindsley 
getting the room in order and 
discussing the evening ahead. 

As Carol turns on the record 
player, the lights suddenly come 
up on stage. For the characters, 
however, it is as if they have 
been plunged into utter dark- 
ness. 

The power has gone out 
and it seems that there are no 
matches or flashlights any- 
where in Brindsley’s apartment. 
The lighting changes in this 
play are handled well and the 
actors adequately portray how 
their actions would appear if 
their characters were, in fact, 
shrouded in darkness. 

After the loss of lights, just 
about everything that can go 
wrong does. Miss Furnival (ju- 
nior Stephanie Delman. who is 
the Copy Editor for The News-Let- 
ter), Brindsley’s upstairs neighbor 
arrives to seek shelter from the 
dark. 

Miss Furnival is a flighty old 
woman who often reminisces 
about her Baptist minister father 
and how things were “back in 
the day.” 


! _ COURTESY OF WWW.SMALLSCREENSCOOP.COM 
Gilmore Girls’ Lauren Graham stars in Parenthood, a comedy focusing on adult and family life and based on Ron Howard's film. 


She is entirely a caricature, but 
Delman’s monologue later in the 
play is both terrifying and darkly 
funny and makes her character 
one of the more interesting ones 
in the play. 

Then, the Colonel, a pompous 
military man, arrives, bringing 
with him a lighter which offers 
some light for the characters — 
the stage lights dim to indicate 
the change. 

Cash does an excellent job as 
the Colonel, adopting perhaps 
the most convincing English ac- 
cent and making his character 
the funniest in the show. 

By the Colonel's illumination, 
Miss Furnival notices that the 
furniture in the room happens 
to belong to another neighbor, 
Mr. Harold Gorringe (graduate 
student Joe Bedont). 

It turns out that Brindsley 
and Carol have stolen the furni- 
ture in an attempt to make the 
room more impressive for their 
guests and they plan to put it 
back the second they leave. 

To Brindsley and Carol, it 
seems as if the plan will go off 
unhinged until Harold returns 
early from his trip. Harold is a 
flamboyant owner of a china 
shop and, as such, very protec- 
tive of his things. Under the cov- 
er of darkness, Brindsley must 
now try to sneak all of Harold’s 
furniture back without him or 
the Colonel noticing. 

Keleher does a good job with 
the gags and physical comedy 
required for this stunt. There is 
a moment as he carries a rocking 
chair on his head during which 
the audience is sure he is about to 
fall, no doubt leading to disaster. 
Keleher carries on as Brindsley 
beautifully and all of the other 
characters fail to notice he’s even 
there. 

Some of his movements seem 
contrived with the purpose 
of adding a little extra humor, 
sometimes with success. In a 
play where stage direction is 
key, there are only a few low 
points. 

As though all of this were not 
enough for poor Brindsley, his 

SEE BLACK COMEDY, Pace B5 


with the same name, the hour- 
long comedy will follow four 
adult siblings dealing with the 
toils and triumphs of their own 
families. 

The show was set to premiere 
back in September but was post- 
poned when cast member Maura 
Tierney (ER, NewsRadio) was 
forced to drop out of the project 
due to her breast cancer diagno- 
sis. Tierney was then replaced 
with Lauren Graham (Gilmore 
Girls). 

Graham is joined by Peter 
Krause (Six Feet Under), Craig T. 
Nelson (Coach), Dax Shepard (Id- 
iocracy), and Mae Whitman (Ar- 
rested Development). 

With Howard and Brian Graz- 
er running things behind the 
scenes as they did with the origi- 
nal film, Parenthood looks to be 
one of the most promising mid- 

season series for 2010. Maybe the 
peacock has finally done some- 
thing smart. Catch the premiere 
on Tuesday, March 2 at 10 p.m. 


The News-Letter’s mid-season TY. picks 


In the new Fox comedy Sons 
of Tucson, three young brothers 
hire a stand-in dad (Tyler Labine, 
Reaper) when their real father 
goes to prison for a “stock thing.” 

New Dad, though, is a schem- 
er and a loser who's not exactly 
seasoned in the ways of child 
rearing. He and the boys all seem 
to be in over their heads with this 
new family arrangement. Enter 
comedic situations. 

The far-fetched plots with 

a lack of typical sitcom sugar- 
coating resemble former Fox se- 
ries Malcolm in the Middle. What 
makes the comparison especially 
valid is the fact that Malcolm star 
Justin Berfield serves as producer 
for the new show. 

Tucson may prove too odd for 
TV and it’s hard to say whether 
viewers will tire quickly of the 
wacky antics of Labine and the 
boys, but the show stands a solid 
chance if it can find its niche au- 
dience. The show will premiere 

See MID-SEASON, Pace B5 
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Spring months promise video game releases for RPG and MMPO fans altke 


By MICHAEL WEINBERGER 
For The News-Letter 

For those who are video- 
game-minded and snowed in for 
a while, the upcoming months 
feature a plethora of exciting 
video game releases 

Whether prefer 
playing or first-person shooter 
games, there will definitely bea 


you role- 


spring release that will interest 
you 
Here are The News-Letter’s 


top choices of upcoming games 
(and a few to avoid). 


1. Star Trek Online (Feb. 2, 
2010); Content Rating: (T) 

Star Trek Online is the 
multi-player online 
role-playing game (MMORPG) 
published by Atari depicting bat- 
tle in the Star Trek universe. 

While game play is pretty 
standard for a MMORPG, seri- 
ous bugs have caused recent 


new 
massively 


server shutdowns and emergen- 


(WoW) 
multi-player online player 


or any other massively 
but 
a treckie at heart, this game may 
be worth checking out, but the 
novelty wears off fast with the 
games clunky combat and unin- 
spired visuals 


2. Bioshock 2 (Feb. 9, 2010); 
Content Rating: (M) 

Bioshock 2 is the next epic in- 
stallment in the Bioshock series 
by 2k games. While the game 
play and mechanics are simi- 
lar to the original Bioshock, the 
story is as immersive as ever, 
and the new visuals are pretty 
stunning. 

Bioshock 2 also has a multi- 
player option this time around, 
which, though not perfect, is 
pretty fun and adds some re-play 
value to the game. 

While not as inspiring and in- 
novative as its predecessor, Bio- 
shock 2 certainly lives up to its 
name and is a game worth pick- 
ing up. 


cy patches. 


If you are a World of Warcraft 


ARTIST 


Hot Chip 


ALBUM 


One Life Stand 


LABEL 


Astralwerks 
RELEASED 


Feb. 09, 2010 


From the British electro-pop 
band that has put out such re- 
mixes as Vampire Weekend's 
“Cape Cod Kwassa Kwassa” 
and other hipster hits comes 
Hot Chip’s fourth album One 
Life Stand. Un- 
like past hits as 
“Ready for the 
Floor,” this al- 
bum is rife with 
tunes that are 
a bit more mel- 
low, reminis- 
cent of the style 
of early house 
music. 

Collabora- 
tions are fre- 
quent in this 
album, including those with 
drummers Charles Hayward 
of This Heart and Leo Taylor 
of The Invisible. Adding in the 
talented percussion of outside 
individuals helps to thicken 

the sound of what is normally 
comprised of multiple drum 
machines. 

One of the more notable 
inclusions is that of steel pan 
player Fimber Bravo, whose 
stylings can be heard in the 
titular track “One Life Stand.” 

_ The song itself deserves a cer- 
tain amount of attention as it is 
one of the best in the bunch. 

Hot Chip has put out a 
well-rounded album with 

_ each song clocking in at four 
minutes minimum. One of 
the longer tracks, “Slush,” 
features a repetition of mean- 

_ingless babble that mimics 

_ the gentle falling of the snow 

| that will eventually turn into 

| the slush for which the song 
mamed.< :4:.. 2 ‘ 

The primary sound, which 

includes a very mid-tempo 

ince vibe, is present in the | 
ack “Hand Me Down: Your | 
’ also one of the best 


3. Dante’s Inferno (Feb. 9, 


COURTESY OF WWWMMOCRU NCH.COM 
Trekkies and video game fans will enjoy the storyline and graphics of Star Trek Online. 


from this album. While some 


songs such as “We Have Love” | 
feature a bit more synth and a | 


heavier beat than other tracks, 
absent is the overbearing beat 
of Euro-electro-pop dance mu- 
sic. 

Towards the end of “We Have 
Love,” Hot Chip even channels a 
little Daft Punk — an imitation 
only wrought with good inten- 
tions. After all, Daft Punk is the 
electronic band. 

Weaker tracks include “Keep 
Quiet” and “I Feel Better,” but for 
the most part, Hot Chip’s songs 
are strong enough to garner a 
five-star rating on electro-pop 
fans’ iTunes. 

While the album may be less 
catchy than Hot Chip’s arguably 
best hit “Ready 
for the Floor,” 
the tracks are, on 
a whole, much 
more mellow. 
Hot Chip has 
certainly tamed 
its style, but by 
no means was 
this taming a 
mistake. Instead, 
the band offers 
a wide variety 
of styles from 
which to sample, each with a 
strong pop influence and catchy 
phrases on repeat. 


— Christina Warner 


ARTIST 


Die Antwoord 


ALBUM 


$0S 


LABEL 


Self-Released 


RELEASED 


Feb. 09, 2010 


“In [South Africa], you get a 
lot of different things — blacks, 
whites, coloreds, English, Afri- 
kaans, Xhosa, Zulu . . . I’m like 
all these different people, f----ed 
into one person.” 

_That’s how Ninja, the lead 
vocalist of the all-white South 
African hip-hop group Die 
Antwoord, describes himself. 
Ninja, Yo-Landi Vi$er and DJ 


A etme Scene 


2010); Content Rating: (M) 
Dantes God-Of- 

War-ty pe action-adventure game 

that has you sw inging through 


Inferno is a 


hordes of enemies to save a girl. 
While entertaining, this 
game's visuals and game play 
just can’t stand up to a side-by- 
side comparison to God of War 3. 
Unless you're really into its 
story, or you beat God of War 3 
and are looking for a similar 
experience, this may be one to 


skip. 


4. Major League Baseball 
2k10 (March 2, 2010); Content 
Rating: (E) 

If you like sports games, it’s 
hard to go wrong with the 2k se- 
ries. Specifically, if you are a fan 
of baseball, MLB2k10 looks good 
as ever. 

Though we can't see the 
crowd spill their beer when you 
hit a home run, the level of real- 
ism and graphics detail increases 
with every release in this series. 
MLB2k10 is a game that will be 
fun to add to your sports games 
collection. 


5. Supreme 
Commander 2 
(March 2, 2010); 
Content Rat- 
ing: (E10+) 

Supreme 
Commander 2 is 
not your typi- 
cal real time 
strategy (RTS). 
A complex ren- 
dering engine 
allows units to 
be beautifully 
drawn, and 
battles to look 
spectacular. 

Lwaekily, 
though, game 
play has not 
been sacrificed 
for graphics. 

While 
game looks 
Steatealeaescull 
has that classic 
RTS feel which 
allows it to be 
complex and 


the 


ve 


ARTIST 


Seattle 
Symphony Feat. 
Jon Manasse 


ALBUM 


Mozart & Spohr: 
Clarinet Concertos 


LABEL 


Harmonia Mundi 
RELEASED 


Feb. 09, 2010 


Jon Manasse’s new album Mo- 
zart & Spohr: Clarinet Concertos (re- 
corded with the Seattle Symphony, 
conducted by Gerard Schwarz), 
tackles two standbys of clarinet 
repertoire. Mozart’s “Concerto in 
A, K. 622,” (written in 1791) is often 
simply referred to by clarinetists 
as “the Mozart” because it is one of 
the most-played and best-known 
clarinet pieces of all time. Spohr’s 
“Clarinet Concerto No. 2 in E-Flat 
Major, Op. 57,” (written in 1810) 
has a solid reputation of its own, 


Ane ee OR OE A ES a ae nae 


and follows the first concerto well 


Hi-Tek are the three members 
of Die Antwoord (which trans- 
lates from Afrikaans to “The 
Answer”) and have been neigh- 
bors and friends since child- 
hood. 

The debut album of Die An- 
twoord is entitled $O$ and to 
boost their sales and notoriety, 
these three have loaded all of 
their tracks, rather than just a 
few, onto their Web site (a very 
well-designed site at that). 

Their music has excellent pro- 
duction despite having been cre- 
ated primarily on Hi-Tek’s “PC 
computer,” which demonstrates 
the growing ability of start-up 
artists to access facilities once 
only available to incumbent art- 
ists. : 

Die Antwoord has already 
achieved widespread popularity 
on the Internet despite having 
not yet officially released its first 
album. The band’s site list “20 


\ 
= 


¥ 


NeW VIB 


uploaded several 
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competitive. It 
brings players 
to the 
micro-level, 
command- 


down 


ing massive 
armies against 
one another 
with unique 


units and dev- 
astating abili- 
ties. 

If you are a 
fan of the RTS 
genre, Supreme 
Commander 2 
is definitely a 
good choice. 


6. Battle- 
field :Bad 
Company as 
Content  Rat- 
ing: (RP-T+) 

Battlefield: 
Bad Company 
2 is looking to 
be the game to 
give the current 
first-person 
shooter mar- 
ket a run for its 
money. 

With a decent single-player 
campaign, it is in the multiplayer 
aspect where this game really 
shines. 

With very dynamic and strate- 
gic game play, your team will be 
battling not only on foot, but in 
vehicles that take the fight to the 
next level. 

This game's introduction of 
dedicated servers means that it 
can be a hit at your next local 
area network (LAN) party as 
well. 


7. Final Fantasy XIII (March 
9, 2010); Content Rating: (T) 

What can be said about 
the Final Fantasy series? Each 
game is more beautiful than 
the last, making it seem almost 
as though you are playing in a 
movie. 

FF13 is no different, and prom- 
ises to bring both impressive 
graphics and story that make you 
smile and cry along with all of the 
other role-playing game fans. 


RATIONS 


in terms of being a good stylistic 
complement. Because they are so 
well known, both pieces come un- 
der particular scrutiny when they 
are recorded. 

The album reveals Manasse’s 
careful and deliberate interpreta- 
tions of each concerto. In a clear (and 
appreciated) attempt to breathe 
new life into the Mozart, Manasse 
toys with time and dynamics while 
still using a charismatic and rich 
tone to remain in control. In the first 
movement (Allegro), he weaves in 
and out of the orchestra's support- 
ive runs, sometimes dropping to 
a whisper under them and some- 
times soaring above them. 

The second movement (Ada- 
gio), known for its melancholy 
feeling, is an opportunity for 
Manasse to show off a more ex- 
pressive and poignant side. In 
this movement it is the orches- 
tra that sometimes backs off, 
leaving Manasse holding long 
and mournful notes. The perfor- 
mance is marked by a good sense 
of internal time and control. 

In the third movement (Rondo: 
Allegro), Manasse and Schwarz 
explore playful and upbeat tem- 
pos. Manasse glides up and down 
his arpeggios and digs deeply 
into low passages. The movement 


Fun Facts about Die Antwoord.” 
The third states that, “Ninja has 
a secret fairy forest tattoo on 
[his] left arm that he covers with 
bass,” and the sixteenth is that 
“DJ Hi-Tek is a shape-shifting 
alien from another dimension.” 
In another ad- 
vantageous use 
of the Internet 
for advertising 
purposes, Die 
Antwoord has » 


music videos to 
YouTube. One of 
the most popu- 
lar videos, “Zef 
Side,” _ includes 
amusing com- 
mentary by the 


group followed by the music 
video for “Beat Boy,” which dem- 
onstrates the “next-level beats” of 
‘DI Hirfek, 5 

The gaunt and tattooed Ninja 


COURTESY OF WWWGAMERNODE. 
From the famous series, Final Fantasy X/// won't disappoint its long-time Japanese role-playing fans. 


Everything that needs to be 
said about this game comes in 
the title and Final Fantasy is as 
strong as ever. 


8. God of War 3 (March 16, 
2010); Content Rating: (M) 

For the last installment in the 
God of War series, Sony has re- 
ally outdone itself. With fluid 
and life-like characters, this 
game is one of the most beauti- 
ful to date, bringing spectacles 
of gore and destruction to your 
HDTV. 

This game delivers on all 
fronts, with epic boss fights, cra- 
zy weapons and enough blood to 
drown an army. 

God of War 3 is certainly a 
must have for anyone that enjoys 
mowing down hordes of enemies 
in awe-inspiring detail. 


9. Splinter Cell Conviction 
(April 13, 2010); Content rating: 
(M) 

Sam Fisher is back and this 
time without his suit or gog- 
gles. He’s still as badass as ever, 


definitely has an upbeat, playful 
feeling, but occasionally the in- 
trospective mood of the previous 
movement comes through. This 
provides a greater sense of con- 
tinuity than exists in some other 
recordings of “the Mozart.” 
Manasse ends the concerto by 
adding a dramatic, almost breath- 
less, pause before the piece’s sat- 
isfying conclusion. This unusual 
addition is a final statement of 
Manasse’s __inter- 


COM 


though, and with new gameplay 
mechanics and improved graph- 
ics, Ubisoft has taken this series 
to the next level. 

Sneak behind enemies to use 
the new assassinate function 
which allows Sam Fisher to take 
them out in one hit. Or, instead, 
grab some heavy firepower and 
just run and gun. 

No matter your style, Splinter 
Cell Conviction is going to prove 
to be one hell of a ride, and is a 
game to anticipate. 


10. Prince of Persia: The For- 
gotten Sands (May 11, 2010); 
Content Rating (RP-T+) 

In a new game in The Sands of 
Time series, The Forgotten Sands, it 
seems like the old prince is back. 
If you enjoy platforming and 
solving puzzles, as well as both 
acrobatic and engaging combat, 
this is the game for you. 

With a powerful story, and a 
new engine, in Forgotten Sands 
we will be able to see what trou- 
ble the prince will get himself 
into next. 


ground. Manasse adds intrigue 
by playing off the orchestra to 
create a sense of suspense, even 
in the very slow sections. The 
movement is treated less as a 
transition between first and 
third, and more as a contribut- 
ing component of the concerto. 

Manasse approaches the third 
movement gradually. The orches- 
tra introduces Spohr’s light and 
melodic themes, and the clari- 


pretive intentions. 

Manasse_ takes 
a slightly modern 
approach to the 
Spohr. Though he 
is true to the in- 
tended style of the 
piece, he adds flare 
by anticipating 
beats and exager- 
rating legato mark- 
ings. These mo- 
ments of experimentation are brief 
and add texture to Spohr’s bouncy 
style rather than standing out. 

In the first movement (Alle- 
gro), Manasse works to add sig- 
nificance by building a contem- 
plative feeling. The clarinet moves 
purposefully through the march- 
like theme, but is also more self- 
conscious during exposed runs. 

The second movement (Ada- 
gio), explores the extreme ranges 
of the clarinet. High and low are 
contrasted closely, and the or- 
chestra maintains a pulsing back- 


augments the video by dancing 
lecherously in Dark Side of the 
Moon boxers shorts. The com- 
plete track, found at www.DieAnt- 
woorp.com, is so rife with profani- 
ties and sexual imagery that it 
makes American hip-hop artists 

sound like soc- 


cer moms. 
Although 
about half of 


its songs are in 
English = with 
a _ tantalizing 


tracks that would be entertain- 


_ ing to the mainstream American — 
_ hip-hop audience and tracks that 
are more experimental, lending _ 
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net responds 
with bright 
sequences. 
Manasse’s 
performance 
is guarded 
here, as if he is 
holding some- 
thing back as 
he builds to- 
ward the end. 
As the move- 
ment goes on, 
Manasse begins to push against 
the orchestra to create excitement 
and drive. 

As Sphor concertos are gener- 
ally recorded alongside pieces by 
Krommer, itis a welcome change 
to hear Spohr and Mozart con- 
trasted. The expressive range 
of the Seattle Symphony and 
the great ability of Jon Manasse 
combine to make this album 
stand out in the (relatively small) 
sea of clarinet recordings. 


— Lily Newman 


Sa a eae a are ey 


themselves to Die Antwoord’s 
independent nature. 

There is excellent variety 
in the album, ranging from 


inventive downtempo tracks — 
like “I Don’t Need You” and ae 
“Liewe Maatjies” to fast, beat- 


heavy tracks like “Wat Kyk Jy” 


(named after an Afrikaans Web 

site) and “Beat Boy.” 
Interspersed are a few ex- 

perimental tracks with lyrics 


intended to amuse, such as “My 
Best Friend” and the marijua- — 


Pia Ne eee response cou 


‘sively “mumbles, “Whatever, 


ee 


South African na-themed “Dagga Puff.” 
accent, many of The “Zef Side” YouTube 
the band’s songs video concludes with the cam- _ 
are in Afrikaans, eraman asking Ninja what the _ 
a permutation of question is to which Die Ant- 
: Gene sais Ree the answer. After an 
_ on the album alternate benieay PUG cena ne 
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black Comedy entertains during white out. The Clash’s lyrics still politically relevant 


From BLACK COMEDY, B3 
ex-girlfriend Clea a 
Eliza Vasconcellos) 
the scene. 

She arrives to make 
that Brindsley’s night 
ined, and, if she can, Win him 
back. Her discussions with 
Brindsley over their failed ro- 
mance seem unnecessary and 
heavy-handed. é 

They are the one low point 
in the show as their relation- 
ship is not fully explored, and 
is really just a side-note to the 
play. 

Simply put, some of their con- 
versation just doesn’t quite fit. 
Fortunately, the seriousness is 
short-lived. . 

Finally, an electrician by the 
name of Schuppanzig (sopho- 
more Michael Van Meale) arrives 
to mend the fuse. Not being able 
to see him properly, everyone 
mistakes him for George Bam- 
berger. : 

They direct him to Brinds- 
ley’s sculpture and Van Meale 
proceeds to give a very funny, 


(sophomore 
appears on 


sure 
is ru- 


and just a little bit raunchy, 
opinion of the work. Van Meale 
gives a good performance, 
which is funny mostly because 
it is so ridiculous. 

It is at the moment of the elec- 
trician’s arrival that everything 
begins to unravel. Brindsley, 
who is neat and polished at the 
start of the play, has gradually 
become more and more dishev- 
eled. 

At last Clea’s presence and her 
relationship with Brindsley are 
revealed, much to the horror of 
Carol and her father. 

Then, already facing the Col- 
onel’s wrath, Brindsley has to 
contend with Harold, who has 
just discovered that all of his pre- 
cious furniture and china has 
been stolen. 

George Bamberger does fi- 
nally arrive amidst the chaos and 
darkness, and the play ends with 
Schuppanzig in the role of God 
as he restores light to the charac- 
ters. 

Black Comedy is an utterly 
hilarious play, mostly driven 
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by 


ing to find their way around in 
the dark. Although the biggest 


laughs are from gags such as 


the Colonel tumbling out of a 
rocking chair, the dialogue is 


also witty, even if the characters | 


themselves are all very one-di- 
mensional. 

Each of the actors does a fine 
job, although the three leading 
men (Keleher, Cash and Bedont) 


are, without a doubt, the stars of | 


the show. 

Their British accents might 
not have always been perfect, 
but Black Comedy was well- 
acted and well-produced. The 


audience rarely forgot that the | 
play is meant to occur in the | 


dark, despite the well-lit stage, 
largely due to the actors’ tal- 
ents. 

The stereotypical characters 


and over-the-top plot do not | 


detract from the comedy one 
bit and Black Comedy certain- 
ly brightened up the wintery 
weekend. 


Mid-season television: Flops and favorites 


From MID-SEASON, B3 
on Fox on Sunday, March 14 at 
8:30 p.m. , 
In 2001, Ricky 


The series stars Kelli Gid- 


dish (All My Children) as Kate 
McGinn, a psychologist who be- 


Night Lights) and Richard Schiff 
(The West Wing) as Kate’s men- 
tor. Past Life premieres on Thurs., 
Feb. 11: 


Gervais (creator of 
the original version 
of The Office) began 
recording a weekly 
podcast with Ste- 
phen Merchant and 
Karl Pilkington. By 
2006, it had become 
the most-down- 
loaded podcast on 
all of the Internet. 

Called The Ricky 
Gervais Show, the 
podcasts them- 
selves prove the 
title a misnomer. 
Merchant and Pilk- 
ington are just as 
hilarious and_ bi- 
zatre as Gervais. So 
hilarious is the trio 
that HBO agreed 
to turn the audio 
shows into an ani- 
mated series. 

HBO also pro- 


NBC also has a 


ma/sci-fi field with 
Day One. 


sad story behind 


a 13-episode 
der for midseason. 
Then, the network 


downsized it to 
a four-episode 
mini-series. Now, 


only the pilot re- 
mains _ standing, 
two-hour “movie 
event.” 


lypse survivors liv- 
Calif. apartment 


building must 
fight for survival. 


duced Gervais’s 
last TV project, Ex- 
tras, so clearly, this 
pairing is a recipe for awesome. 
The animated version of The 
Ricky Gervais Show premieres on 
HBO on Feb. 19 at 9:00 p.m. 
Sadly, the fact remains that 
most of what's on TV blows, and 
the 2010 midseason brings a few 
series to remind us of this. First 
up is the new Fox drama Past Life. 


COURTESY OF WWWTVGUIDE.COM 
New series Past Life may be an even worse version of Ghost Whisperer. 


lieves strongly in reincarnation 
and past-life regression. You 
can just about stop right there, 
because the premise is more 
absurd than that of Ghost Whis- 
perer. 

The only factors that give 
this show a glimmer of hope are 
creator David Hudgins (Friday 


Carly Pope (Popu- 
lar), Catherine 
Dent (The Shield) 
and Thekla Reuten (In Bruges) 
star, with Alex Graves (Fringe, 
The West Wing) in the director's 
chair. It’s not so much that this 
show is bad as it is that NBC 
clearly gave up on it, so it’s hard 
to get excited. Day One is cur- 
rently set to air on NBC during 
March. 


y the physical comedy that 
results from the actors pretend- | 


player on the dra- | 


There’s | 
actually a_ pretty | 


this one: The show | 
originally received | 
or- | 


In the pilot, a | 
group of apoca- | 


ing in a Van Nuys, | 


By OMAR QURESHI 


Opinions Editor 


Punk rock at its finest is a call 
to action. It was originally meant 
to break from the conventional 
rules of the rock music of its time, 
replacing it with something new 
| and original. 

The musical style and lyrics 
are a call to revolution, musi- 
cally and socially. There is no 
other band that more appropri- 
ately embodied punk than The 
Clash. 

Founded 
burst onto 


in 1976, The Clash 


the  Lon- 
don mu- 
sic scene, 


gaining 
distinction 
from its 


sense. One must merely listen to 
the relevance of its lyrics in the 
modern day. 

One of the best anti-oppres- 


| sion songs of all time is The Clash 
and it will air as a | 


classic “Rock the Casbah.” In this 
track, the band describes an op- 
pressive tyrant (Sharif) who de- 
clares rock music illegal in his 
kingdom (the Casbah) under 
penalty of bombing. 

With a funky blend of drums 
and guitar in the background, 
Strummer tells of a crowd get- 
ting together to “rock the Cas- 
bah,” even though “Sharif don’t 
like it.” In spite of the threat of 
tremendous violence, the band 
insists that people should fight 
for their rights — especially 
that of speech. 

In a world where oppressive 
leaders run rampant from China 
to Zimbabwe, restrictions on free 
speech are as powerful as ever. 
As people become more compla- 
cent, their rights become more 


easily denigrated. 

“Rock the Casbah” speaks 
directly to the billions of re- 
pressed people, and urges them 
to rebel against the conditions of 
their existence and fight for their 
rights. After all, without one’s 
right to speak or rock, it seems 
unlikely that oppression will 
ever end. 

The state is not the only 
group responsible for oppres- 
sion. Written in 1982, “Ghetto 
Defendant” seems like it was 


directed at the stark socioeco- 
nomic inequalities that exist 


makes it clear that sometimes 
people in the poorest parts of 
society are kept down by their 
own doing, whether by drugs 
or self-inflicted violence. 

With a timeless reggae sound, 
Strummer sings that “It is hero- 
in pity, not tear gas nor baton 
charge that stops you from tak- 
ing the city.” Drugs and self 
harm are clearly an impediment 
to a true “ghetto movement” 
seeking for large-scale social 
change. 

The band’s message is as 
true today as it ever was.Often 
the barrier to revolution comes 
from within. In the United 
States there is a huge racial dis- 
parity in incarceration rates. 

While | African-Americans 
make up 13 percent of the total 
population, they make up half 
of the current prison popula- 
tion. 

Along economic lines, the 
poorest of the poor are forced to 


deal with inadequate health care 
and schooling. It is thus neces- 
sary that people in poor socio- 
economic conditions act to radi- 
cally change the system under 
which they live. 

Collectively, the world faces 
environmental problems of a 
tremendous magnitude. By the 
year 2100, rising sea levels will 
displace hundreds of millions 
of people globally. The chorus of 
“London Calling” ends witha line 
stating that “London is drownin’ 


and ...I live by the river.” Cities 

are quite literally beginning to 
drown. 

' Deliber- 


ate or not, 
this line 
calls on all 
societies 


tombe wat 
politically- tentive to 
charged the grave 
l Varnes threat that 
Wellnieicmn global 
were de- warming 
liwe red poses to 
brilliantly the world. 
by lead Clo. me 
singer Joe pounding 
Strummer. the — prob- 
Thirty- lem of ris- 
four years ing sea 
later, The levels is 
Clash _ re- the reality 
mains one that hurri- 
of the most cane-type 
respected weather 
| bands’ in and __ over- 
the world. whelm- 
There ing winter 
band’s lyr- storms are 
ics are as expand- 
timely as ing rapidly 
ever, and as a result 
its musical of global 
styles are a COURTESY OF WWW.DRFEELGOOD.DE climate 
refreshing The Clash’s Joe Strummer has helped pen lyrics that still hold weight in the modern world. change. 
alternative Again, the 
to current mainstream non- in modern America. The band chorus of “London Calling” ad- 


dresses these issues: “The ice 
age is coming, the sun’s zoom- 
ing in.” 

Radical weather changes are 
part of aman-made problem, and 
the solution must be a conscious 
desire and effort to drastically 
change the trend of environmen- 
tal destruction: a revolutionary 
desire by all accounts. Such is the 
relevance of The Clash in today’s 
world. 

The lyrics of The Clash are ee- 
rily pertinent in today’s world. 
They embody the greatness and 
foresight of a few punk rock- 
ers from London. They speak 
to problems that are seemingly 
timeless. 

They call on society to take 
an honest look at itself. They 
demand that injustices end and 
that everyone take their futures 
into their own hands. These lyr- 
ics immortalize The Clash as the 
most relevant band in the history 
of music. 


Almodovar’s Broken Embraces a good fix tor movie-goers 


By ERICA HELLERSTEIN 
For The News-Letter 


I rarely walk out of an Al- 
modovar film displeased. His 
quirky elegance, morbid come- 
dic touch and maddening incon- 
gruencies are 
all _ decisively 


staring — and indulging in — 
the lust and excitement that grow 
to characterize Broken Embraces. 
The first scene encapsulates 
Caine’s primal urge to conquer 
an object of beauty: his desire, se- 
duction and understanding that 
his obsession 
has to do much 


un-Holly wood, 


more with con- 


the very antithesis of the prima- 
ry ingredients of beauty, lust and 
passion that simmer at the film’s 
core. 

With Caine’s blindness and 
ambiguous identity as the movie's 
premise, we are thrown into tem- 
poral rollercoaster, because an- 
other element of the intricate and 
opulent plot is that it has no chron- 


dovar’s inspiration — his very 
own Calliope — and it is clear 
that she will continue to be after 
her performance in Broken Em- 
braces. 

She was as visually stunning 
as the movie's jagged seaside set- 
ting or its effervescent colors. The 
backdrop of the film is swathed 
in blood, sex, red lips, jealousy 


BROKEN 
EMBRACES 


and in being 


quering the ob- 
thus, wildly ap- 


ological order and yo-yo’s between 
ject of beauty 


and art: a parfait of passion and 
time and place in a surprisingly 


vibrancy. 


pealing. Almo- 


than the actual 


dovar’s newest 
Broken Embraces 
is not an excep- 
tion to the rule. 
I emerged 
from The 
Charles Theatre 
enchanted by 
not only the vi- 
sual vibrancy of 
the movie, but Penelope Cruz’s 


| enrapturing performance of Lena 


— and maybe also a little turned 
on (come on, it was heavily snow- 
ing outside, and Penelope was in 
shorts on the beach for a sizeable 
portion of the movie). 

Given that sensuality is an 
inherent component of Almodo- 
var’s films, it was not surprising 
to me that the movie begins with 
the senses. It zooms in on a man 
who is blind. | 
A statuesque beauty _ sits 
across the table from the blind 
man (who, we later find out, is 
Harry Caine, played by Lluis 
Homar) and is describing herself: 
her skin, hair, eyes and body, to 
both the pleasure and expense of 
Caine. 

He cannot “see” her, and the 
audience certainly does not mind 


Starring: Penelope Cruz, 
Blanca Portilla, Lluis Homar 


Director: Pedro Almodovar 
Run Time: 128 min. 
Rating: R 
Playing at: The Charles 
Theatre 


object of beauty 
itself (or her- 
self.) 


Harry is 
blind, we later 
find out, be-. 
cause he was 
injured in a 
gruesome car 
accident that 


decisively altered — but did not 
ruin — his life. Following the ac- 
cident, Harry changes both his 
identity and his name. 

Previously, Harry Caine was 
actually known as Mateo Blanco, 
a locally-renowned film director 
who directed the movie Girls and 
Suitcases. Despite Caine’s direct- 
ing talent, Girls and Suitcases never 
gained much recognition or posi- 
tive press — the reason for which 
we will eventually discover. 

As a director, Caine became 
involved with Lena, the star of 
the movie, whose almost mythi- 
cal beauty and strength of char- 
acter captivated him from the 
very start. Lena, however, is mar- 
ried to the movie's vastly wealthy 
producer, Ernesto Martel (Jose 
Luis Gomez,) a washed-up old 


fellow who seems to represent 


comprehensible manner. 

Blanca Portillo plays the loyal 
Judit, Caine’s old manager while 
he could see who, following the 
accident, gladly took on the role 
of his watchdog and aid, pro- 


Lena’s physical exquisiteness 
shows us the length that men 
will go to attain the unattainable 
beauty, and the clouds of decep- 
tion and less than pure intent 
that surround this plight. 


viding him Regard- 
with _ assis- less of the 
tance and implication 
support of her beau- 
along with ty, in the 
her adorable movie Cruz 
son Diego shines, as 
(Tamar No- does __ the 
vas). storyline 

This role itself. Or 
she __hap- perhaps _ it 
pily plays, is a combi- 
because nation of 
as the film all those 
progresses, elements 
it becomes that makes 
clear that ' _ the movie 
she is in . . 4 so. capti- 
love — with ye. ws vating. In 
him. Her COURTESY OF WWWFILMOFILIACOM. the _ throes 
love, like Penelope Cruz stars in Almodovar's latest film. of one of 
the rest of  . Maryland's 
Almodovar’s plot lines, is intri- most massive snowstorms, 


cate and initially indecipherable. 
It becomes obvious that there is 
a thicker story between the two 
that will be uncovered. . 

Cruz has always been Almo- 


v 


watching Penelope's sinewy per- 
formance on a prosaically seclud- 
ed beach in Spain certainly heats 
up even the most bitter of days, to 
say the least. : 
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By Jane Yee 


Quentin and Sam 


Sam, the Hopkins 


factory is closed. Why? Snow days 
This is bad / 


F (a) 
‘ —_— 23 
Wa 


Profit loss! All those 
young minds rotting 
from neglect! Imagine 
the tuition next year, 


On the contrary, the 
students are losing 
money. The snow week is 
a $1700 vacation consid- 
ering what we've paid 


for tuition 


And we all know alittle snow isn't stopping 
anyone from doing work here. We're hot weak 


are great 


Saumya Gurbani 
Pun Intended 


Because of the snow, 


many institutions gave 
liberal leave to their employees. 


Sorry Republicans. 


By Kevin Stoll Li 
Well, well John Hopkins crawling 


back to us, you really want to 
join the Ivy League don't you? 
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By Kevin Stoll Li 
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Note from the editor: Can you believe we 

got so many snow days?! If there is some- 

thing you would like to see on this page or 

something you would like to submit, e-mail: 
cartoons 
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lo produce biofuels 


By IRMA ZHANG 


Stalf Writer 
The plight of oil has been one 
of great concern. A combination 


of global warming, rising oil 
costs and dwindling resources 
has led to raised prices, question- 
able land-use practices and e 
ronmental concerns. 

In order to remedy the situ- 


ation at hand, scientists h 


nvi- 


ave 


dedicated themselves to finding 
sustainable and renewable trans 
portation fuels. 


ans- 


E. coli also has a natural ability to 
synthesize fatty acids as well as 
manipulate its own genetic com- 
position. 

By using these traits to their 
advantage, Keasling and_ his 
team were able to make biodie- 
sel, alcohols and waxes from sim- 
ple sugars. According to Keasling 
in an article by Science Daily, bio- 
synthesis of microbial fatty acids 
produces fatty acids bound to a 
carrier protein. 

By splitting up fatty acids 
from their carrier proteins, Ke- 
asling and his team 
were able to disrupt 
the natural cycle of 
E. coli, which makes 
them produce an 
abundance of fatty 
acids that can be 


The E. coli is then 
engineered so that 
it is no longer able 
to use the fatty ac- 
ids as a source of 
energy. 

After the success- 
ful manipulation of 
fatty acid produc- 
tion in the E. coli, the 


Studies consistently show that 
liquid fuel derived from plant 
biomass is the best alternative to 
fossil fuel. But even then, people 
raise an incredulous eyebrow 
and question not only its feasi- 
bility, but its potential to ever 
become an affordable and viable 
technology. 

How are we ever going to find 
a way to effectively harvest this 
“biofuel” to put it to work? The 
researchers at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Energy’s Joint Bioener- 
gy Institute (JBEI) seem to have 
found a way. 

They have found a way to 
engineer a strain of Escherichia 
coli, more commonly known as 
E. coli to produce biodiesel fuel. 
This research venture was led by 
Jay Keasling, who is the CEO of 
JBEI, as well as a leading scien- 
tific authority on synthetic biol- 
ogy. A team led by Stephen del 
Cardavre from LS9, a private bio- 
technology firm based in South 
San Francisco also collaborated 
on the project. 

E. coli is commonly known as 
the microorganism that causes 
painful bouts of food poisoning. 
However, it is also very handy in 
genetic engineering experiments. 


COURTESY OF WWWLBL.GOV 
E. coli produce fatty acids, which can be used for fuel. 


JBEI team then en- 
gineered their new 
strain of E. coli to 
produce hemicellulases, enzymes 
that can ferment hemicellulose, a 
complex sugar that is major com- 
ponent of plant biomass. 
“Currently, biochemical pro- 
cessing of cellulosic biomass re- 
quires costly enzymes for sugar 


liberation,” said Eric Steen, a re- | 


searcher in the team of JBEI’s Fu- 
els Synthesis divisions, in a press 
release by the Lawrence Berkeley 
National Laboratory. 

“By giving the E. coli the ca- 
pacity to ferment both cellulose 


and hemicellulose without the | 


addition of expensive enzymes, 
we can improve the economics of 
cellulosic biofuels.” 

Of course, there is still a large 
amount of work to do before this 
venture can become commer- 
cially feasible. One problem that 
the JBEI team must solve is to 
figure out how to maximize the 
efficiency and speed at which the 
E. coli can convert the biomass to 
biodiesel. 

They are also trying to maxi- 
mize the total amount of biodie- 
sel produced. But despite the 
work that still needs to be done, 
it can safely be said that this is a 
giant step towards a resolution to 
the current oil crisis. 


used for biodiesel. | 
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By ALEX LIU 
Staff Writer 


Asteroids with orbits that 
cross near Earth have recently 
been found to exhibit a fresher, 
‘unweathered’ surface, according 
to American and French astron- 
omers in a recently published 
paper. The data strengthens the 
theory that such fresh surfaces 
are the result of planetary en- 
counters. 

The paper, which was pub- 
lished in the Jan. 21 edition of 
Nature by scientists from Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Observatoire de Paris and 
Observatoire de la Céte d’Azur 
in France, ESTEC/ESA in the 
Netherlands, Northern Arizona 
University, Hopkins and the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, correlates dif- 
ferent types asteroids with dif- 
ferent orbital patterns. 

Asteroids are classified ac- 
| cording to telescopic spectra. 
These are obtained by spreading 
light collected from telescopes 
according to wavelengths to 
form a spectrum. Different types 
of asteroids have different spec- 
tral signatures. 

“The study did focus on aster- 
oids whose surface composition 
is akin to ordinary chondrite me- 
teorites,” said Pierre Vernazza, a 
post-doctoral fellow of the Euro- 
pean Space Agency. “Such com- 
position is extremely sensitive to 
the effects of the space environ- 
ment (so-called space weather- 
ing) while other compositions 
are less [sensitive].” 

Of all meteorites, about 80 
percent are ordinary chondrites 
with fairly uniform compositions 
of silicates, iron and minerals. 
However, they are also classified 
into three classes of meteorites, 
Q, SQ and §, which label certain 
| asteroids as being fresh, medium 
fresh, or very old and weathered 
| according to their spectral signa- 
tures. 

“What we think is that Q- 
type asteroids are the ones 
whose surfaces are very young 
and whose surfaces have been 


shaken up, and that the S types 


in the sun for millions of years,” 
said Richard Binzel, professor of 
Planetary Sciences at MIT and 
lead researcher. 

“If you're young and fresh, 
you look like a Q-type, and the 
longer you get exposed to sun 
and solar wind and [other] dam- 
aging effects, the redder your 
will appear.” 

The recently published data 
also relates the Minimum Orbit 
Intersection Distance (MOID), 
or how close the asteroid can 


Artificial lung tissue developed for premies 


By ALEENA LAKHANPAL 
Staff Writer 


Pre-term babies have several 
obstacles to overcome, and one 
of the most challenging is pul- 
monary hypoplasia. The condi- 
tion involves underdeveloped 
lungs and a decreased number of 
alveoli, the primary sites of gas 
exchange. 

In addition to the low number, 


the alveoli are also deficient in 
the surfactant produced by the 
epithelial cells, leading to a near- 
blockage to the flow of gas. 


Although there have been var- 


ious state-of-the-art treatments 
for pulmonary hypoplasia, later 
in life, infants can still suffer 
from pulmonary hypertension, 
hyaline membrane disease and 
acute respiratory distress syn- 
drome. 


It was clear to the laboratory of 


Fizan Abdullah that the solution 
to this neonatal condition was in 
regenerative medicine. As a Te- 
sult, this Biomedical Engineering 
lab, combined with the Pediatric 
Surgery and Mechanical Engi- 
neering departments, worked to 
create an artificial alveolar-cap- 
illary membrane that could one 
day put an end to a rare but life- 
threatening condition. 


Before publishing their results 


in the Journal of Pediatric Sur- 
gery, the lab created two genera- 
tions of the membrane. 


Both membrane types were 


created to physiologically-rele- 
vant scales. Each microdevice 
could support several micro- 
fluidic cell cultures. These two 


membrane-like 


microdevices 


closely mimic the real tissue 
found at the the alveolus-capil- 
lary interface, but differ in the 
number of stages used. 

“Due the complexity of the 
system, we decided to take it as 
a progressive series by adding 
a new parameter every genera- 
tion. The first- 


alveolar cells are constantly ex- 

posed to air on its apical side.” 
The cells used for culture in- 
cluded A549 human alveolar 
epithelial cells, HMEC-1 human 
microvascular endothelial cells, 
and fetal pulmonary cells har- 
vested from Swiss-Webster mice. 
Each cell type 


generation 
devices were 
used to test the 
pulmonary cell 
types to vari- 
ous fluid shear 
regimes and 
also to come up 
with the range 
of flow veloci- 
ties sustainable 
by the differ- 
ent cell types,” 
Divya Nalay- 
anda, a Ph.D. 
candidate at the 
School of Medicine, said of their 
first model. 

“We observed that the differ- 
ent cell types could resist fluid 
shear to different levels, with the 
endothelial cell types capable of 
withstanding high fluid shear 
than alveolar cells.” 

Endothelial cells are one of 
the three types of cells that pre- 
dominate the alveolus surface; 
the other two are alveolar and 
mesenchymal. One of the main 
differences between the first and 
second microdevices was that 
the first one had only a single- 
layer microfluidic chip. 

The second generation device 
was multi-layered. “We added 
the air-interface to mimic the 
lung environment wherein the 


exposed to 


We added the air 
interface to mimic 
the lung environment 
wherein the alveolar 
cells are constantly 


—DivyA NALAYANDA, 


was monitored 
under the a mi- 
croscope. 

The © viabil- 
ity of each cell 
line was mea- 
sured using a 
live-dead assay, 
which is a two- 
color  fluores- 
cence assay that 
uses a standard 
curve to deter- 
mine the num- 
ber of living 
and dead cells. 

The starting cell lines were the 
A549 and HMEC-1, both of which 
were used to make sure that the 


alr. 


RESEARCHER 


microfluidic chips could sustain — 


cells. They provided a simple sys- 
tem, allowing the lab members to 


understand the isolated effects of © 


fluid shear and air exposure on a 
single cell type. 

“(We] followed with a mixed 
population of fetal pulmonary 
cells since our lab is interested in 
studying the initial effects of air- 
exposure to pre-natal alveolar 
cells,” Nalayanda said. 

Currently, the lab is continu- 
ing to study the fetal cells in vari- 
ous conditions. “We have only 
had the preliminary results of 
fluid shear effects on them. Some 

See LUNGS, Pace B9 


are old with their surfaces lying — 


_ pattern” 


come to Earth, to these types of 
asteroids. MOID is achieved via 
orbital integrations, a process in 
which the positions of bodies in 
the solar system are backtracked 
every three days for 500,000 
years based on their orbits and 
vectors. 

According to the paper, every 
one of the 20 Q-type asteroids an- 
alyzed had intersection distances 
closer than lunar orbit, indicat- 
ing a higher likelihood for a close 
encounter with Earth. 

“(MOID] tells us how close an 
object can come to the Earth, but 
we never know if the timing ever 
works out and if they ever reach 
that minimum distance,” Binzel 
said. 

“This is the first direct evi- 


flow ii works: baltimore walloped by winter. 


By TIFFANY NG 
Science & Technology Editor 


We all know and have joyfully 
experienced the fruits of this sea- 
son’s precipitation. There have 
already been three storms in 
the past three months that have 
qualified as blizzard conditions. 

The Baltimore region has al- 
ready smashed its previous re- 
cord for snowfall in one season, 
which previously stood at 62.5 
inches of snow from the no- 
torious ‘Blizzard of 96. As of 
Wednesday afternoon, it current- 
ly stands at 72.3 inches, and the 
current storm is still expected to 
dump at least several more inch- 
es on the ground. 

Baltimore also just broke the 
snowfall record for February by 
nearly 5 inches, which was last 
set in 2003 with 40.5 inches. Just 
to put things in perspective, the 
average snowfall for past sea- 
sons has been 18.2 inches, and 
the average for February is a 
measly 6.4. 

So what’s been causing this 
mess? As seen from the past cou- 
ple of Baltimore winters, this is 
unlike anything the city has ever 
experienced. Several factors are at 
play this winter, creating the per- 
fect mix for blizzard conditions. 

Normally, the southern jet 
stream, known as the Subtropical 
Jet, will pick up moisture from El 
Nifio, a climate pattern charac- 
terized by unusually warm tem- 
peratures, and bring it across the 


_ US. to the northeast. 


Active El Nifto winters equate 


_ to those that will be wet for the 


Southern half of the U.S. and dry 


_ for the North. 


This year, however, meteorol- 
ogist have observed a “blocking 
coming from Green- 
land, which stands in the way 


_of storms moving in the north- 
easterly direction. Created by | 
_ regions of high air pressure, they 
force jet streams to travel around 


this C 


ee 


dence we see [where] there’s a 
link between the Earth interact- 
ing with asteroids and changing 
their [spectral] colors, and the 
fact that we only see the Q-types 
among things that have [had] re- 
cent encounters with the Earth 
suggests that the Earth is in fact 
shaking up the asteroids as they 
g0 by.” 

The paper goes on to suggest 
that tidal stress is the cause of the 
asteroids’ change in spectrum. 
Gravity, in other words, plays a 
major role in the disparity of the 
spectra of asteroids, explaining 
why asteroids have such diverse 
spectra despite being made of 
mostly the same material. 

“The main conclusion of this 
paper, building on previous 


cal Jet to cause storms further to 
the south, but it also allows cold 
air coming from the northern jet 
stream, the Polar Jet, to reach fur- 
ther south as well. As you know, 
moisture plus cold temperatures 
equals snow. 

To make matters worse, El 


mee 


Regions of high pressure are causing the U.S. jet streams to deviate off cours 


Nifio has been particularly active 
this year, as it is near its peak of 
its seven year cycle. So with the 
added moisture, many major cit- 
ies in the Northeast are expect- 
ing to see more than 100 inches 
of snow this year. 


Meteorologists also hypoth- 
esize that cold weather hanging 
over the North Atlantic, which — 
has been the cause of heavy snow — 
in many parts of Europe, can also — 
be linked to this year’s weather. — 


HNOLOGY 


Microbes engineered Tan reveals how close asteroids get to hitting arth 


COURTESY OF WWWESO.ORG 
The surface composition of an asteroid can be affected by how close the asteroid is when orbiting plants. 


work, is that the transition from 
Q-type to S-type spectra is very 
rapid (compared to the age of 
asteroids, anyway), and that the 
reason we see any Q-type aster- 
oids is that those objects passed 
close enough to the Earth for the 
Earth’s gravity to disturb their 
surfaces, and ‘reset’ the soil on 
their surfaces from S-type back 
to Q-type,” Andrew Rivkin, a sci- 
entist at Hopkins’ Applied Phys- 
ics Laboratory, said. 


The authors outline this 
theory in the paper, describing 
the rapid antagonistic forces of 
near-planetary encounters and 
weathering, describing it as an 
equilibrium between frequency 
of freshening encounters and the 

See ASTEROID, Pace B9 


of up to 27 miles per hour have 


already been recorded at BWI as 
of Wednesday afternoon. 
Combined with the snow, the 
wind reduées visibility to less 
than one-quarter of a mile. 
Differences in heat distribu- 
tion across the region are also 


playing a role in the current. 
storm, as cold air is circulated 


southward and warm air | 
moved north. Different densiti 


of the two types of air drive the 


circulation, where they ever 
ly mix and form a storm sy 
While the East coast i 
blanketed in white po 
gions that would consi 
pical are 
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Sell-reported alcohol use is surprisingly accurate Researchers discover protein 
T= = that may boost vaccines 


By VIVEK SINANAN 
Staff Writer 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff W riter 

to the expression of the IL-10 
protein after infecting them with 
LCMV, the rodent-borne virus 
that causes a type of meningitis. 

They noted that initial infec- 
tion of LCMV causes, what they 
termed, “a robust CD4 and CD8 
T cell response that resulted in 
viral clearance within 8-12 days.” 
They also noted that there was 
an automatic increase in IL-10 
production, since IL-10 serves to 
tightly regulate T cell levels so 
they do not spiral out of control. 

IL-10 is a unique cytokine. The 
protein has different effects on 
different mechanisms of the im- 
mune system. 

While it stimulates the pro- 
duction and maturation of mast 
cells and helper T cells (compo- 
nents of the slower innate re- 
sponse mechanisms) it has dif- 
ferent effects on CD4 and CD8 T 
cells as it blocks their production. 


In epidemiological studies, it 
is very important that data ob- 
tained from patients is consistent 
and accurate 

However, since such data is 
self-reported, it is difficult for sci- 
entists to be absolutely sure that 
the information patients give 
them accurately reflects their 
health and lifestyle habits, espe- 
cially when the self-report comes ion fey 
years after the fact. ; 7 8a h 

That is why it is so impor- 
tant that scientists investigate 
the validity of patient-report- 
ed epidemiological factors for 
themselves, just as Audrey 
Chu, Michael Klag and their 
colleagues have recently done 
at the Johns Hopkins School of 
Public Health. 

Chu’s research has specifically 
focused on the factor of alcohol 
consumption at various points in 


Researchers from the Geffen 
School of Medicine of UCLA and 
the Scripps Research Institute at 
La Jolla, CA have found that the 
| inhibition of the protein IL-10 (In- 
terleukin-10) increases the effec- 
| tiveness of effector and memory 
CD4 T cells, major components of 
the immune system, against viral 
infection. 

The mechanisms that are ac- 
tivated in response to threats 

to the body can be divided into 
| two broad categories: innate and 
adaptive immune _ responses. 
CD4 and CD8 T cells are a subset 
of the adaptive response. These 
| mechanisms tend to be slower 
than their innate counterparts, 

but are more specific in their re- 
| sponse. 


When a 
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virus invades the 


study participants’ lives. 


“The existing literature has 
shown that short-term alcohol re- 


call is fairly reliable. We wanted 


to examine reliability of longer- 


term recall over two different re- 
call periods,” Chu said. 

“Recalled alcohol is often used 
in epidemiological studies that 
are interested in how alcohol from 
the past influences current mor- 
bidity and behaviors,” Chi said. 
“Self-report of alcohol use can be 
used to link level of alcohol con- 
sumption with certain outcomes 
and morbidities, to determine if 
alcohol drinking somehow affects 
occurrence of disease.” 

The 574 participants in the 
study were all Hopkins Medi- 
cal School graduates who were 
asked specific questions concern- 
ing their concurrent alcohol in- 
take many years before, in 1978 
and 1986, and were given follow- 
up questionnaires in 2001 about 
concurrent and past alcohol us- 
age. 

The purpose was to track how 
similar self-reported alcohol 
consumption was either 15 or 23 
years after the fact. 

For the purposes of the ex- 
periment, and due to several sta- 
tistical factors that would limit 
the validity of such a study, Chu 
and colleagues did not include 
any of the 72 participants who 
had at any point self-reported as 
alcohol-misusers. 

Nevertheless, the results of 
the study are rather interest- 
ing and even slightly surpris- 
ing: Overall, general alcohol use 
as reported concurrently and 
at points in time 15 or 23 years 


The study used Hopkins Medical School graduates who were asked about their past and current alcohol intake and habits. 


after the fact are reliable epide- 
miological markers, despite the 
presence of several statistically 
significant differences in the 
self-reports. 

Those differences have been 
further examined, and Chu and 
colleagues have set out to find fur- 
ther variables that correlate well 
with the statistically significant 
differences in intake reporting. 

Due to similarities in age, no 
statistical significance has been 
able to be correlated between 
either sex, Body Mass Index (in 
2001), or current alcohol usage (in 
2001) and discrepancies in past- 
report alcohol use. 

On the other hand, variables 
that have been found to be sta- 
tistically significant markers are 
age (to some extent), self-reported 
memory difficulties and self- 
reported physical difficulties (as 
gauged by a questionnaire called 
the Short Form-36 Health Survey). 

All three of these variables 
seem to be correlated with a 
trend of underestimating past al- 
cohol intake. 

As a general trend, Chu and 
her fellow scientists have also no- 
ticed that differences in concur- 
rently reported and later recalled 
beer consumption were highly 
correlated with original self-re- 
ports of beer usage. 

The greater the number of 
beers drunk per week, as re- 
ported in either 1978 or 1986, the 


greater the differences between 
concurrent and recalled usage ei- 
ther 15 or 23 years later. 

Interestingly, overall alcohol 
usage differences were better 
correlated with differences in re- 
ported distilled spirits consump- 
tion; recall reports about habits 
23 years ago tended to underesti- 
mate spirits consumption. 

Furthermore, those who had 
been “heavy” alcohol users (con- 
suming over 14 drinks/week) in 
either 1978 or 1986 were more 
likely to overestimate their us- 
age when asked to recall such 
data in 2001. Conversely, those 
in the lowest categories (0 aver- 
age drinks per week) tended to 
significantly underestimate their 
alcohol intake 15 or 23 years later. 

This follows Chu’s analysis 
that points to a linear relation- 
ship, demonstrating that partici- 
pants who had self-reportedly 
consumed more alcohol in the 
past were, when reporting that 
usage in 2001, much more likely 
to overestimate their intake. 

This particular study expands 
upon and seeks to confirm pre- 
vious studies that have worked 
under similar conditions. How- 
ever, Chu, Klag and their fellow 
scientists have expanded the 
length of time covered by their 
longitudinal study and have also 
included a very large number of 
participants. 

The large number of partici- 


lon channel helps macrophages fight infection 


By MO-YU ZHOU 
Staff Writer 


New research from the Hop- 
kins School of Medicine has 
shown that an ion channel pro- 
tein called TRPV2 plays a funda- 
mental role in certain aspects of 
immune function. 

The team of scientists, led by 
Michael Caterina, an associate 
professor with the department 
of biological chemistry and the 
Center for Sensory Biology at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine, showed that mice lacking 
TRPV2 were unable to success- 
fully experience phagocytosis. 
Phagocytosis is the process by 
which invading microorganisms 
are consumed by cells such as 
macrophages, thus fighting in- 
fection. 

“Scientists have been piecing 
together the events of phagocy- 
tosis for years,” Caterina said. 

Recent developments sug- 
gested that ion channels, such as 
those revealed to be of key im- 
portance in this study, were in- 
volved, but TRPV2 had not been 
singled out in previous research. 
Rather, TRPV2 had been studied 
principally in relation to heat- 
related pain in neurons and cell 
movement in macrophages. 

The impairment of immune 
function in mice without TRPV2 
was due to a defect at the first 
step of phagocytosis, which in- 
volves the binding of the for- 
eign particle by the macrophage 
membrane. 

Usually, when receptor mol- 
ecules encounter an intruding 
particle, TRPV2 changes the elec- 
trical charge of the plasma mem- 

brane. This acts as a signal, and, © 
as a result, antibody receptors — 
are sent to the particle and bind’ 
it more tightly. It is only after 


4 


enough receptors have been ac- 
cumulated that the macrophage 
can engulf the particle. 

In fact, by artificially chang- 
ing the charge of the membrane 
using potassium chloride, TRVP2 
was no longer required for the 
later stages of phagocytosis. 

Nevertheless, TRVP2 has also 
been important for an organism 
as a whole. Mice lacking TRPV2 
had accelerated mortality and 
greater organ bacterial load when 
injected with Listeria monocyto- 
genes, a common cause of food 
poisoning. 

While the research built on 
previous studies regarding the 
role of ion channels in phagocy- 
tosis, it also brought a few sur- 
prises. 

Among these were how pro- 
foundly phagocytosis was ef- 
fected in macrophages without 
TRPV2 and that sodium ions 
passing through the ion channel 
was more important than cal- 
cium ions, according to Caterina. 

Furthermore, this research, 
has several implications on the 
role of TRPV2 in immune func- 
tion and in relation to other cells. 

“(TRPV2 is] intriguing poten- 
tial player in immune defense 
as well as in other macrophage 
functions, such as inflammation, 
asthma, atherosclerosis, and 
the clearance of dead and dying 
cells,” Caterina said. “The specif- 
ic means by which TRPV2 regu- 
lates membrane protein aggrega- 
tion could also have implications 
in other cells in which this chan- 
nel is expressed.” 

The study was done by stu- 
dents and faculty at the School of 
Medicine’s Departments of Bio- 


— logical Chemistry, Neuroscience, 


Sensory Biology and Medicine. 
Research itself was conducted by 
MD/PhD student Tiffany Link 


and former graduate student Una 
Park. Also involved in this work 
were Mark Soloski, Becky Vona- 
kis, Daniel Rabel and Michael 
Caterina. 


FILE PHOTO 


pants gives greater insight into 
the effects of time on self-report 
accuracy and also lends greater | 
statistical significance to their 
findings, as compared to previ- | 
ous studies. 

The study is not perfect, how- 
ever, and one should note that 
the study sample included medi- 
cal school graduates, who were 
mostly well-educated white 
males of fairly high socioeco- 
nomic status. 

As compared to the general 
population, the participants tend 
to be less likely to abstain from 
alcohol use, and, for those par- 
ticipants who do drink, are more 
likely to be heavier drinkers than 
the average person in the general 
population. 

The participants’ responses 
also may be slightly more ac- 
curate than would non-partici- 
pants’, simply based on the fact 
that the participants have been 
aware of their participation in 
said study, and were asked to 
self-assess several times between 
the initial 1978 (or 1986) report 
and the final 2001 report. 

“Despite statistically signifi- 
cant differences between recalled 
and concurrently reported alco- 
hol consumption,” Chu said, “the 
average difference was about one 
drink per week. This indicates the 
reliability (repeatability) of alco- 
hol recall is high. So, asking some- 
one about their alcohol intake 
15-20 years ago is a pretty good 
indicator of what they would have 
said their alcohol intake was back 
then if you asked.” 

This is heartening for epidemi- 
ologists and doctors alike, who can 
now feel more assured that when 
asking for such health markers as 
alcohol intake, etc. Self-reporting 
seems to be fairly consistent, even 
over time spansseveral decades in 
| length. 


| during vaccinations. 


body, antigen-presenting cells, 
| or APCs, bring the virus’ cells to 


the vicinity of these T cells. This 
activates an explosion in the re- 
productive capabilities of CD4 
and CD8 T cells, which prolifer- 
ate and acquire functions specific 
to virus destruction and immune 
stimulation. 

CD4 cells produce a variant of 
cytokines that assists in directing 
and orchestrating the immune 
response, as well as the produc- 
tion of memory T cells (which 
are also produced by CD8 cells). 
These memory T cells are essen- 


| tial in protecting the body if the 


virus invades a second time. 

This mechanism is also used 
Vaccines 
containing weakened viruses or 
virus particles stimulate the pro- 
duction of memory T cells that 
are specific to that infection, so 
that when the real thing comes 
along, the body is able to mount a 
response more quickly and more 
forcefully. 

The researchers, led by David 
Brooks of UCLA, published their 
findings in the Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Scienc- 
es. They observed the immune 
reactions of mice, and how these 
defense responses were related 


Previous research by the team 
had shown that increasing the 
production oh IL-10 shut down 
the immune system, such that 
CD4 and CD8 T cells were not 
produced. 

In this study, the researchers 
tested the converse scenario, hy- 
pothesizing that shutting off IL- 
10 production would boost T cell 
production, and subsequently 
increase the immune response if 
the same infection occurred later 
on. 

Using mice without the gene 
for IL-10, the researchers found 
that infecting them with LCMV 
significantly increased their CD4 
T cell count, a marker of long- 
term immunity. 

They also found that simply 
blocking the receptor for IL-10, us- 
ing antibodies that bound to and 
prevented IL-10 from accessing 
them, served the same purpose, 
and boosted CD4 production. 

These findings could help in- 
crease the effectiveness of vac- 
cines. If an IL-10 blocking com- 
pound could be combined with 
traditional vaccines, scientists 


could potentially increase the 
effectiveness of the immune re- 
sponse via higher levels of anti- 
gen-specific CD4 cells. 


_ COURTESY OF WWWSCIENCEMUSEUM.ORG.UK 
AT cell attacks a cancer cell. Inhibiting Interleukin-10 strengthens the T cell response. 


Lower sedation level speeds post-operational recovery for elderly 


By BARBARA HA 
Staff Writer 


Post-operative delirium is 
one of the most common com- 
plications experienced by the 
elderly after surgery. Recently, a 
group of researchers at the Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institutions 
discovered that using a short- 
acting anesthesia called propo- 
fol in light dosages decreased 
the prevalence of postoperative 
delirium by 50 percent. 

“I had an elderly parent who 
became delirious following a 
surgical procedure. This com- 
plication had significant social 
and financial implications for my 
family. After thinking about this 
experience, I realized that more 
could be done for the preopera- 
tive care of the elderly surgical 
patient to prevent delirium,” said 
Frederick Sieber, a lead investiga- 
tor in this study and a physician 
in the Department of Anesthesi- 
ology & Critical Care Medicine at 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Although postoperative de- 
lirium usually subsides within 
48 hours of the surgery, delirium 
can also have long-term effects, 
such as poor functional recovery, 
increased length of stay, higher 
costs and greater likelihood of 
placement in an assisted living 
facility after surgery. 

Several different factors affect 
postoperative delirium in elderly 


patients, the most significant be- 
ing preoperative dementia. Other 
risk factors include age, disease, 
functionality and psychoactive 
medications. 

However, out of all of these var- 
ious contributors, anesthetic tech- 
nique is one that 


sessed using the Mini-Mental 
State Examination (MMSE) and 
the Confusion Assessment Meth- 
od (CAM). 

Results revealed that the prev- 
alence and mean days of delirium 
were significantly greater for pa- 
tients from the 
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that lasted for a 
little over three 
years, this team 
of physicians 
studied a total 
of 114 patients age 65 or above at 
the Johns Hopkins Bayview Med- 
ical Center. All the patients had 
recently undergone hip fracture 
repair while under spinal anes- 
thesia with propofol sedation. 

The elderly patients were ran- 
domly assigned to either deep or 
light sedation. Members of the 
deep sedation group were unre- 
sponsive to noxious stimuli and 
those in the light sedation group 
were responsive to voice, 

After the surgery, the patients 
were transferred to either the 
postanesthesia care unit (PACU) 
or the intensive care unit (ICU). 


Post-operative delirium was as- 


— FREDERICK SIEBER, 
LEAD INVESTIGATOR 


ceived, preoper- 
ative dementia, 
units of blood 
transfused and 
admission _ to 
the ICU were all found to be sig- 
nificant predictors of postopera- 
tive delirium. 

Studies, such as this one, that 
look specifically at ways to re- 
lieve victims of post-operative 
delirium, can provide important 


used in many types of surgeries, 
this study is applicable to various 
operative procedures. 


“This research has implica- 


tions to potentially reduce the 
rate of delirium in older patients 
after other surgeries,” Sieber 
said. “Delirium is common af- 


ter gastro-intestinal, spine and 
many other surgeries. We hope 
that by defining optimal anes- 
thetic techniques in the elderly 
we can decrease the incidence 
of postoperative delirium in this 
patient group and this will lead 
to better long term results after 
surgery.” 

In addition to in improving 
postoperative delirium among 
elderly patients, this study can 
also help health care to be deliv- 
ered in a more efficient, safe, and 
cost-effective manner. 

“By decreasing delirium 50 
percent we would expect to see 
substantial financial benefits to 
a hospital as patients would have 
less complications and hopefully 
less length of stay in the hospi- 


ways for patients to take more _ tal,” Sieber said. 


effective control over their © 
health care delivery. - 
Decreasing the prevalence 
and duration of postoperative 
delirium, as well as mediating 
some of its permanent side ef- 
fects, can provide widespread 
public health improvements for 
today’s elderly patients. Because 
anesthesia is a common method 


Further studies are being 


planned as more funding has be- 
come available to this group of 
researchers. 

_ “Our next step is to follow pa- 
tients for longer periods of time to 
see if the reduction in delirium is 
associated with decreased one year 
mortality and better long-term cog- 
nitive function,” Sieber said. 
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Researchers plan to look at the Space weathering of 


COURTESY OF WWWDLR.DE 
asteroids in the main belt next. 


Surlace of asteroids show 
where they have traveled 


ASTEROID, rrom B7 
space weathering rate. 

In theory, other bodies like 
Mars and Venus should exhibit 
the same effects, according to 
Binzel. How- 
ever, only Earth 
encounters 


ee 


up for the data presented, but 
still remains to be proven ex- 


tensively. “The work addressed | 


here touches on long-standing 


. the general 
consensus has 
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To infinity and beyond the laboratory 


Scientist from Hopkins’ Applied Physics Laboratory enrolls in spaceflight training school to conduct experiments 


By DAN CADEL 
Staff Writer 


Ever dreamed 
space? 


of going to 
[Twenty years ago, this 
would be synonymous with be- 
ing an astronaut. Ten years ago, 
that definition would expand 
to include those rich enough to 
partake in “space tourism.” And 
now, become a researcher with a 
worthy project and you too can 
get space training. 

The suborbital scientist course 
held its inaugural program in 
Philadelphia on January 12-13 of 
this year. Hosted by the South- 
west Research Institute and the 
National AeroSpace Training 
and Research Center (NASTAR), 
the class included twelve scien- 
tists from six institutions, includ- 
ing the Hopkins Applied Physics 
Laboratory. 

Actual suborbital spaceflights 


| have not yet been scheduled, so 
problems in asteroid science . | 


the training is intended to have 
the scientists ready to go as soon 
as the spaceflights are. 
Representing Hopkins in the 
program was Charles Hibbitts, 
manager and creator of the sci- 
ence optics laboratory in the 
APL Space Department. As a 
planetary scientist with degrees 
in geology and geophysics, Hib- 


| bitts’s interest in the program is 
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“The obvious next step to 
take is to look at main-belt aster- 
oids; In theory, if Q-type spectra 
rapidly change to S-type spectra, 
and the only way to reset them is 
via close encounters to planets, 
then we should not see any Q- 
type spectra in the main asteroid 
belt since those objects do not pass 
close to planets,” Rivkin said. 

“We have only recently had 
telescopes and instruments capa- 


ble of looking at small main-belt | 


asteroids that can help confirm or 
refute the work presented here, 


[and] I expect that sort of data to | 
become available in the near fu- 


ture.” 

.... The_paper also plans for a test 
of this theory. According to Binzel, 
an asteroid named Apophis will 
approach within about 6 Earth ra- 
dii on April 13, 2029. The spectrum 
of this asteroid is already known, 
and if the theory is correct, the 
asteroid will be shaken up and 


change in spectral signature after | 


its encounter with Earth. 


The theory in the paper holds | 


under different conditions and | 


there is no ‘one size fits all’ expla- 
nation for everything, but at least 
right now, for the data we have 
presented, everything hangs to- 
gether.” 


unique. 

Rather than wanting to study 
effects of zero gravity, he is sim- 
ply drawn by the chance to leave 
the atmosphere of Earth. 

“They [APL] are tentatively 
supportive, but they are in- 
trigued by the concept and a 
little bit wary, they want to make 
sure that it’s actually going some- 
place,” Hibbitts said in an inter- 


view with The News-Letter. “They 
want to find out exactly what’s 
being done and how APL can 
take advantage of it.” 

Hibbitts wants the ability to 
observe bodies in our solar sys- 
tem, specifically the moon, at cer- 
tain wavelengths. 

“Yd purchase a commercial 
off-the-shelf instrument I’ve al- 
ready determined is appropriate 

. and then configure it. Some 
modifications would be needed 
for use on a suborbital platform,” 
Hibbitts said. 

“It would be an instrument 
that’s more capable, that would 
better define the nature of water 
on the moon.” 


LUNGS, From B7 

of the initial observations indi- 
cated other parameters critically 
affecting the results such as cell 
passage number, percent of al- 
veolar cells in the mixed popula- 
tion, seeding density, and surface 
coating.” 

Nalayanda also mentioned the 
need to incorporate the aspect of 
surface tension in the alveoli in 
their study. “In vivo, the alveolar 
epithelial cells are known to pro- 
duce various surfactant proteins 
to reduce the surface tension of 
the alveolar gas-exchange sur- 
face.” 


As a result, the lab is testing 
the cumulative effect of all of the 
surfactant proteins in reducing 
the surface-tension at the site of 
gas exchange, since one of the 
most damaging symptoms of 
pulmonary hypoplasia is the in- 
creased surface tension between 
the capillary and alveolus due to 
the decreased production of sur- 
factant. 

Nalayanda and the rest of the 
lab still have a ways to go before 
their cutting edge engineering 
feat can be implemented in medi- 
cine. They are planning to con- 
tinue their research by creating 


‘Bioengineered lung tissue helps newborns _ 


yet another generation of micro- 
devices. 

“(We] are planning to prog- 
ress to a co-culture system witha 
dynamic air-liquid interface that 
could be used as a high-through- 
put system to perform pulmo- 
nary drug permeability studies 
and cell response,” Nalayanda 
said. 

This could ensure that the 
microdevices are agreeable to 
in vivo conditions, progressing 
them past the biomimetic model 
stage to the regenerative medi- 
cine that could save 2800 lives a | 
year. 
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The trainees at the National AeroSpace Training and Research Center put on oxygen masks in preparation for the altitude chamber. 


Making matters difficult is the 
fact that our atmosphere blocks 
those waves from reaching the 
surface. By flying above the at- 
mosphere, Hibbitts will be able 
to take measurements free from 
those bothersome gasses, such 
as methane, carbon dioxide and 
water vapors, that serve to pro- 
tect us. 

There are also other logisti- 
cal problems that Hibbitts must 
address. “I need to be able to 
look out a window,” Hibbitts 
said. “[It] cannot be glass, can- 
not be plastic — it has to be 
something else — and one has 
to be facing the moon.” The 
next step is talking to vendors, 
since the vehicles are currently 
set up for tourism, not for re- 
search. 

Furthermore, he must leave the 
atmosphere — which is where the 
space training comes in. 

The course put the scientists 
through rigorous training de- 
signed to prepare them for the 
foreseeable and unforeseeable 
extremes of launch and re-entry. 
In addition to classroom lecture, 
each scientist-student spent time 
in a hypobaric chamber and a 
centrifuge. 

The hypobaric chamber was 
not a new experience for Hib- 
bitts, who had been in one dur- 
ing his years in the military. 


| The chamber reduces pressure 
| to levels found at increasingly 


higher altitudes. Hibbitts sur- 


| vived unscathed after reaching a 


final simulated altitude of 18,000 
feet. 

With Day 2 came a new test 
for Hibbitts and his classmates. 
To simulate the force of accelera- 
tion during launch and re-entry, 
the scientists were made to en- 
dure a centrifuge; the same sys- 
tem is used for astronauts and 
jet pilots. The acceleration went 
up to 6G’s, which for Hibbitts 
meant feeling like he weighed 
over half a ton. 

What was one of his most 
memorable moments? “Being in 
the centrifuge and the G-forces, 
and turning my head while in 
the centrifuge,” he said. “Be- 
cause the centrifugal forces go 
ina circle, it not really like being 
in a rocket when you're launch- 
ing straight up... so when you 
turn your head the fluids go 
to the side of your head which 
makes the world turn on its side 
... of course that results in nau- 
sea.” 

Hibbitts was still optimistic 
to start his second, longer spin. 
“Breathing wasn’t bad,” Hibbitts 
later described in his blog, “but 
just the intense pressure every- 
where was like an elephant sit- 
ting on me.” 

With the success of this ini- 
tial course, other scientists have 
already booked spots for future 
dates. With the required prereq- 
uisites, Hibbitts can now turn his 
attentions back to the reason he 
took the class in the first place — 
his research. 


Plant virus attracts 
insects to quickly 
spread infection 


Scientists have discovered 
that a type of plant virus attracts 
insects to infected plants, speed- 
ing the virus’s transmission to 
healthy plants. 

Aphids are normally attracted 
to healthy plants by a volatile 
odor cue. The cucumber mosaic 
virus, which infects the squash 
family of plants, causes the sick 
plant to produce more of this 
chemical. 

Although more insects are 
attracted initially to the sick 
plants, the repellant taste soon 
sends them away to healthy 
plants. The virus attaches to the 
mouth parts, and is transmitted 
to the next plant the aphid feeds 
on. 

Their findings are unique be- 
cause the aphid only needs to 
be in contact with the plant for 
a very short time, and because 
the virus heightens chemicals 
already produced in a healthy 
plant. 

Researchers postulated that 
similar processes may be at work 
in human diseases, such as ma- 
laria, that are transmitted by 
insects. Mosquitoes have been 
shown to be more attracted to 
people who are infected with 
malaria. 


Structure of key 
HIV enzyme 
discovered 


After years of work, scien- 
tists at Imperial College and 
Harvard University have crys- 
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Briefs in Biology 


The cucumber mosaic virus attracts aphids to infected plants, helping spread the virus. 


tallized the integrase enzyme, 
an important step in the fight 
against HIV. 

The retrovirus family, of 
which HIV is a member, has 
its genetic material encoded 
by RNA, surrounded by a pro- 
tein coat. Once inside the host 
cell, the RNA is converted into 
DNA. 

Integrase inserts the viral 
DNA into the host’s genome, and 
the virus is passed down to all 
future progeny of the cell. 

Many new HIV drugs work 
by inhibiting the integrase en- 
zyme. Now that integrase’s 
structure is known, scientists 
will be able to study how exact- 
ly the inhibitor drugs work, to 
improve their effectiveness and 
to thwart drug-resistant strains 
of HIV. 

The scientists went through 
40,000 trials before obtaining a 


_single crystal whose quality was 


good enough to see the enzyme’s 
three-dimensional structure. 


¥ 


Pentagon 
gives $6 million to 
engineer organisms 

for military use 


The Pentagon’s Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agen- 
cy (Darpa) is investing $6 million 
into a project whose goal is to ge- 
netically engineer living organ- 
isms. 

The list of specifications for 
these super-organisms seems at 
first glance straight out of sci- 
ence fiction. The organisms will 
be genetically manipulated to be 
loyal, and their DNA will come 
with locks to be tamper-proof to 
enemies. 

Each cell will be encoded 
with a traceable genetic serial 
number. The goal is for them 
to eventually be immortal, but 


with a molecular kill-switch 
that can be flipped if the organ- 
ism falls into enemy hands and 
needs to self-destruct. 

The project, called BioDesign, 
seeks to harness evolution for 
military applications. In addi- 
tion, the Pentagon’s budget in- 
cludes $20 million for a synthetic 
biology program. 

The goals of BioDesign cer- 
tainly face many challenges not 
only from molecular genetics, 
but from bioethics as well. 


Scientists solve 
structure of deadly 
protozoan protein 


Scientists have solved the 
structure of an enzyme that is 
essential to the membrane struc- 
ture of trypanosomatids, the 
single-celled protozoan parasites 
that cause African sleeping sick- 
ness, Chagas disease and leish- 
maniasis. 

All three diseases are widely 
prevalent in parts of Africa and 
are also problems in Central and 
South America, among others. 
They are transmitted by insects 
and very resistant to treatment 
and attempts at eradication. 

It is hoped that knowing the 
structure of the enzyme, in- 
volved in a step of sterol biosyn- 
thesis, will enable the develop- 
ment and refinement of drugs to 
inhibit the protein, disrupt the 
plasma membrane’s integrity 
and kill the parasites. : 

For example, knowing the 
enzyme’s structure will help sci- 
entists understand the lock-and- 
key mechanism by which chemi- 
cal inhibitors work. 

This discovery also has appli- 
cations for the treatment of fun- 


v 


gal infections like athlete’s foot, 
which works by a similar mecha- 
nism. 


Geneticists search 
for speed gene in 
Thoroughbreds 


Geneticists at University Col- 
lege Dublin are studying the 
genetic basis behind the athletic 
ability of Thoroughbred race- 
horses. 

Scientists pinpointed different 
variations, or alleles, of the myo- 
statin gene, or MSTN, which con- 
tributes to the growth of muscles 
in many mammals. 

They found that horses ho- 
mozygous for an allele called 
MSTN-C were more muscular 
and compact and won more 
short-distance races. 

On the other hand, horses 
homozygous for another allele 


called MSTN-T were longer, lean- 
er, and won more long-distance 
races.Heterozygous horses, with 
one copy of MSTN-C and one of 
MSTN-T, were better at interme- 
diate-distance races. 

These results don’t necessar- 
ily mean that researchers have 
found the “speed gene,” or that 
identifying a winning race horse 
in the future might be as simple 
as sending out the foal’s DNA to 
be tested. 

The degree to which genet- 
ics contributes to a racehorse’s 
career, compared with other im- 
portant factors like the horse’s 
temperament, is up for debate. 

However, this data might 
be used to help identify which 
horses to train for which type of 
races, and how soon their train- 
ing should begin. 

Other genes that the research- 
ers are interested in investigating 
include those that control insulin 
production and fat metabolism. 


— Briefs by Ann Wang 
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Trypanosoma brucei is the protozoan parasite responsible for African sleeping sickness. 
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W. basketball hangs 
tough against Gettysburg 


By CASEY NAVIN 
Staff Writer 


In the midst of a winning sea- 
son, the women’s basketball team 
met its match against the Get- 
tysburg Bullets. Heading into the 
game, the Lady Jays had the confi- 
dence of an 11-7 season under their 
belt, leading them to a strong first 
half. Freshman Alex 
Vasilla gave the Lady 
Jays their first lead nine 
minutes in the game, 
giving the girls a 12-11 
lead over the Bullets. 

“We were moving the ball re- 
ally well and we were very ef- 
fective in executing our plays,” 
Vasilla said. 

From that point in the game, 
there were eight more lead chang- 
es in the first half. Hopkins had 
a successful 13-2 run, increasing 
their lead to ten with five minutes 
left in the half, with junior Lynd- 
say Burton leading the way. 

The Lady Jays increased their 
lead, as senior Anastasia Wynn 
shot a three-pointer with eight 
seconds left in the half, to give 
Hopkins an eleven point lead over 
Gettysburg with a score of 34-23. 

Two minutes into the sec- 
ond half, the Bullets proved 
why they are one of the leading 
teams in the Centennial Confer- 
ence, cutting Hopkins’ lead to a 
mere three points. The Lady Jays 
held onto their lead until nine 
minutes in, when Gettysburg’s 
Courtney Fields gave the Bullets 
a 47-46 lead. 

As the game intensified, the 
ball was moved quickly from 
team to team, leading to an addi- 


tional 13 lead changes. With one 
minute left in the game, sopho- 
more Chantal Mattiola managed 
to cut Gettysburg’s lead with 
a three pointer with a score of 
64-62. But Gettysburg’s Caitlin 
Moser sealed the Bullets’ victory 
by completing two penalty shots, 
making the final score 66-62. 

The Lady Jays ended the game 
well, working as a team 
to defend the strong at- 
tack of the Bullets in the 
second half. Top scorers 
for the Blue Jays include 
Burton who scored fif- 
teen points and grabbed twelve 
rebounds, Mattiola and junior 
Siobhan Callanan, who scored 
thirteen points and eleven 
points respectively. Senior Leslie 
Markun also contributed seven 
points to the Jays’ score. 


Gettysburg’s Fields, a Balti- 


more native, scored a game-high | 


19 points and had a team-high 
seven rebounds. Moser and Allie 


Drechsler added 15 points a piece, | 


and Sara Kinsley added 10 points 

towards the Bullets’ attack. 
While Hopkins 

to get more rebounds, Gettys- 


burg was much more effective | 


in completing about half of all 
shots made from the floor and 
three-pointers, while Hopkins 
made a little more than one- 
third. Also, while Hopkins 
scored five points via penalty 
shots, the Bullets scored an im- 
pressive twenty. 


The Blue Jays were scheduled | 


to play against Swarthmore and 


McDaniel Colleges this week, but | 


have since been postponed due 
to snow. 
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Senior Katie Biggart drives into the paint against several Gettysburg defenders. 


Attention all witches and wizards: Quidditch is coming to Homewood 


By MARIE CUSHING 
Editor-in-Chief 


Grab your broomsticks, Blue 
Jays: Quidditch is coming to 
Hopkins. A group of intrepid 
Muggles are attempting to bring 
the beloved sport from J.K. Row- 
ling’s Harry Potter series to life. 

If you do not know what 
Quidditch is, well, you might be 
at the wrong University. 

“I was surprised that a nerdy 
school like Hopkins didn’t have 
a team,” said sophomore Shelby 
Stewart, one of the students in- 
volved in bringing Quidditch to 
Hopkins. 

While the sport is still devel- 
oping, it has a strong presence 
on many college campuses, in- 
cluding many in the Ivy League. 
There are currently 65 colleges 
from 25 states who are a part of 
the Intercollegiate Quidditch As- 
sociation (IQA). 

Stewart contacted the IQA to 
find out what it would take for a 
Hopkins team to join the league. 
Little did she know that Leslie 
Myint, freshman, had also con- 
tacted the association with her 
own desire to start a team. Hav- 
ing never met before, the two 

joined forces to begin work on 
creating the club sport here at 
Hopkins. 

Both Stewart and Myint con- 
sider themselves big fans of Har- 
ry Potter. 

“I've been a Harry Potter fan 
my entire life,” Stewart said. 
“Ever since I started reading the 
books, I fell in love with it.” 

As a Writing Seminars major, 
Stewart said she “really respect- 
ed J.K. Rowling for her knack 

with dialogue.” 

Stewart would dress up in ap- 
propriate wizard garb for the 
book openings and has attended 
many of the midnight premiers 
of the movies. She has dressed up 

. ; 3 
ie ¢ 


as Ginny Weasley for Halloween, 
and has even delved into the world 


of Harry Potter fan fiction, both 


writing and reading the stories. 

While Myint, a biomedical 
engineering major, said she was 
“not insanely” wrapped up in the 
world of Harry Potter, she did at- 
tend a few of the midnight parties 
held for the release of the books. 

But despite 
their love of the 
books and films, 
neither Myint nor 
Stewart have yet 
to actually pick 
up a broomstick 
and play. 

For those Mug- 
gles out there who 
have never heard 
of Qudditch, or 
are unsure how 
a game translates 
to the real world, 
here is how it 
works: two teams 
of fourteen play- 
ers face off, each 
member decked 
out in team col- 
ors and match- 
ing capes. Every 
player must carry 


them at all times. 

“Since we can’t actually fly, 
we have to just simulate that by 
holding brooms with one hand 
and running around with them 
between our legs,” Myint said. 

At either end of the field are 
three lollipop-shaped goals, 
usually constructed out of hula 
hoops and plastic piping. 

The game starts just like 
dodgeball did back in middle 
school — the assorted balls are 
placed along the center line, 
while the players are back at their 


goals, waiting for the referee to 


blow the whistle. 
Before the game starts, the ref- 


managed | 
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Badminton? More like good-minton 


An inside look into one of China’s most popular sports from a Hopkins student studying abroad 


‘Il start off this column 

with the same phrase that 

opened my last one — “I 

love sports. Plain and sim- 

ple, they are the best thing 
ever.” 

Even though I’m studying 
abroad in China this semester, | 
still make an effort to get to the 
gym every week (and when sub- 
20 degree temperatures subside 
I'll go play some soccer or basket- 
ball), and I follow sports events 
on the Internet. 

The Chinese are very fond of 
sports, especially ping pong and 
soccer, but badminton may be the 
most beloved. 

Last weeKend I had a great 
experience with my host family 
here in Beijing. After having a de- 
licious lunch of Peking duck, we 

| drove across the city toa gymna- 

sium. While it looked like a barn 

from the outside, inside were a 

| swimming pool and two large 
floors filled with about ten bad- 
minton courts each. 

Badminton (in Chinese pro- 
nounced you mao chee-olt) is one of 
the most popular sports in Chi- 
na. Players use a lightweight rac- 
quet to hit the shuttlecock over a 
net and onto the opponent's side 
of the court. The feathers on the 
shuttlecock create much higher 
drag, causing it to decelerate 
more rapidly than a ball. 

| That being said, the best play- 
ers can hit the shuttlecock at 
speeds upwards of 200 miles per 
hour! 

The sport was invented in 
England in the mid 19th century, 
but over the last few years China 
has boasted many of the world’s 
most dominant badminton play- 


] | ers. 


Since making its debut as an 
Olympic sport in 1992, China has 
won more medals in badminton, 
30 overall - including eleven gold, 


| more than any other country (the 
| United States has a big goose egg 


in the medal count). 

Currently, the world’s reign- 
ing badminton player is China’s 
Li Dan, the 2008 men’s singles 


gold medalist. Li is a major ce- 
lebrity in China and has found 
a way to spice up and bring at- 
tention to the sport through his 
demonstrative and tempermen- 
tal personality, in what is usually 
considered a civil sport. 

While I had played badminton 
at the Hopkins recreation center, 


eree releases the Golden Snitch. 
“The Snitch in the books has a 
mind of its own,” Myint said. In 
the world of magic, the Golden 
Snitch is a walnut-sized golden 
ball that must be captured in or- 
der to end the game. 

So how does that translate to 
Muggle Quidditch? “Obviously 
you can't have a flying ball, so 
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a broomstick with A game of Quidditch, shown here played by Muggles, can get pretty intense. 


you have a person,” Stewart said. 

The Snitch is played by a team 
member who is decked out in all 
yellow and can have free reign 
to roam across the entire field — 
or the entire campus, if you are 
playing in the IQA. Attached to 
the Snitch’s waist is a flag; when 
this flag is removed, the Snitch is 
officially caught. 

“When we recruit someone 
to be the Snitch runner, we look 
for someone who is fast, has en- 


durance and is really tricky and - 


sneaky,” Myint said. 
The Snitch can only be caught 
by a player called the Seeker, the 


it was usually on a casual level. 
But this was a whole new ball- 
game, or shuttlecockgame if you 
will. The Chinese take their bad- 
minton very seriously. 

At first | was not sure of the 
proper Chinese sports etiquette. 
Was I supposed to go all out and 
try to be as competitive as pos- 
sible? Was I supposed to let the 
host win? Was I supposed to go 
easy against the wife? 

I soon realized how competi- 
tive the Chinese treat the sport, 
as within five minutes I was 
drenched in sweat from running 
around the court. 

My host family dad is 51 years 
old, and it was 
not a stretch to 
say that he abso- 
lutely destroyed 
me in about ten 
minutes of bad- 
minton. He tried giving me some 
pointers (in Chinese) such as 
not gripping the racket as hard, 
letting it loose in my hand, and 
using my wrist to hit the shuttle- 
cock to prevent putting too much 
strain on the arm. Playing along 
with us on the other courts were 
about 15 other men between the 
ages of 30 and 60. 


position that Myint hopes to play 
on the Hopkins team. 

She ran on the cross-country 
team in the Fall, but has moved 
on in order to devote more time 
to Quidditch and other activities. 

She knows, however, that her 
experience on the course will 
translate into success on the 
Quidditch pitch. 

“We'll be run- 
ning around a 
lot, so that expe- 
rience running 
long distances 
will help,” Myint 
said. 

As for Stew- 
art, she hopes to 
fill the position 
of Chaser. Each 
team has three 
Chasers — it is 
their job to score 
points for the 
team by throwing 
the ball (called a 
Quaffle) past the 
goalie (called the 
Keeper) into the 
opposing team’s 
hoops. 

Stewart thinks 
the Chaser posi- 
tion will be very 
exciting. “You're 
right in the middle of the action,” 
she said. 

While it may not live up to 
the fast-paced excitement de- 
scribed in the books or shown 
in the movies, it is hard not to 
get caught up in the action. The 
sport is also surprisingly violent, 
thanks in part to the Beaters. 

In the wizarding world, Harry 
and his teammates must avoid the 
Beaters, who use wooden clubs to 
hit giant iron balls called Bludgers 
in order to knock opposing play- 
ers off of their broomsticks. 

In the Muggle world, things are 
a little simpler. “We have dodge- 


Eric Goodman 
Guest Column 


We would play for about 
twenty minutes at a time with 
breaks in between. It was inter- 
esting to see the similarities and 
differences between eastern and 
western sports culture. 

For example, what do ath- 
letes in America do during their 
breaks? They drink Gatorade 
and rest up while making small 
talk. What did these guys do dur- 
ing the breaks? They drink tea 
brought from home and smoke 
cigarettes while making small 
talk (one of the guys engaged 
me in a conversation about the 
United States’ controversial sale 
of military weapons to Taiwan). 

Yet there were 
interesting  dif- 
ferences to note. 
When I asked if 
there was any 
place I could buy 
bottled water, I got some blank 
stares and a resounding chorus 
of “no.” 

And unlike America where 
most sporting recreational ac- 
tivity is done in shorts and a T- , 
shirt, the Chinese prefer to play 
in full sweats. Also, it was not 
improper etiquette to spit out 
onto the side of the court dur- 


balls,” Myint said. “If you get hit, 
the player has to drop whatever 
ball they are holding and go back 
to their [own] goal post.” 

This results in a lot of painful- 
looking smacks with dodgeballs, 
not to mention the Chasers bar- 
reling into one another as they 
fight for the Quaffle. Plus, with 
the Seekers doing just about any- 
thing to win, there is the likeli- 
hood that you will see Snitches 
getting stitches. 

Though Stewart and Myint 
just began organizing this se- 
mester, the Hopkins Quidditch 
team is already starting to come 
together. The group’s first infor- 
mation meeting was held last Fri- 
day in Charles Commons. 

“We didn’t know if a lot of peo- 
ple would come because the weath- 
er was so horrible,” Myint said. 

Despite the dreary conditions, 
around 30 students showed up 
to learn more about bringing the 
sport to Hopkins. 

The next step for the team is to 
become officially recognized as a 
club sport. According to Stewart, 
the team will need “access to the 
practice fields and funding for 
our equipment.” 

“This semester we just want 
to get situated, get to know the 
team,” Myint said. Myint hopes 
that by next year the team can 
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A Chinese badminton player competing in an official game. In China, interest in badminton is on par with baseball in America. 


ing stoppages in play. Regard- 
less, the atmosphere was actu- 
ally quite comparable to pick-up 
sports in America. 

It’s a neat experience to check 
out another country’s sports cul- 
tures. Two winters ago while 
vacationing in Rome, I went to 
a professional basketball game 
and was fascinated by the simi- 
larities and differences in sport 
culture. 

The same thing happened 


when I went to Ireland last sum- 
mer and attended a champion- 
ship hurling match, one of Ire- 
land’s national sports. If you 
get the chance to travel or study 
abroad, I highly recommend 
seeking out sporting events. You 
will not be disappointed. 

For now though, since if you 
are reading this you are probably 
stuck at Hopkins, take a break 
from studying and trek over to 
the recreation center to take part 
in some good badminton. 


Your guide to 

getting ready 

lor the Winter 
(lympics 


From OLYMPICS, Pace B12 
target diameter changes from 
45mm to 115mm, depending 
on the shooting position taken. 
A missed shot is costly, as each 
missed shot results in a penalty 
of one added minute or a 150km 
penalty loop. There are two or 
four rotations between skiing 
and shooting in each race. For 
example, a 20km Men’s indi- 
vidual biathlon has a sequence 
of ski (4km), shoot (5 shots), ski, 
shoot, ski, shoot, ski, shoot and 
ski. There are several varieties 
of biathlon including individual, 
sprint, pursuit, relay and mass 
start. 

Nordic Combined — This race 
is a biathlon of its own, combin- 
ing ski jumping and cross-coun- 
try skiing. Ski jumping occurs 
first, and the athletes are graded 
by judges. After the judges are 
finished with grading, the cross- 
country race could begin. Using 
the Gundersen or pursuit start, 
the top-ranked skier gets to be- 
gin the cross-country race first. 
Depending on the ski jump re- 

sults, the other skiers follow in 
a cascade, one allowed to begin 
the race earlier than the next. The 
cross-country race consists of 
four 2.5km laps in a race to the 


start competing against other 
colleges. If things work out, they 
may even have a local rival - 
Towson University students be- 
gan their own team last fall. 

“Eventually it would be nice 
if we could make it to the World 
Cup,” Myint said. | 


The Quidditch World Cup is 
held every year at Middlebury. 
College. It was there that the 
Muggle-version of the sport was 
born, so it is only fitting that their 
team defeated 21 other squads 
from colleges across the country 


at the 2009 series in October. 


+ 


$=? 


finish. 

Now that you have a brief 
overview of the different sport- 
ing events taking place in the 
2010 Winter Olympics, be sure 
to check them out. You could 
perhaps pick up a new interest 
in a sport you see on TV this 
week. With 40 million dollars 
invested by the Canadian gov- 
ernment just for the opening 
ceremonies (most ever for a 
Winter Olympics), it is sure to 
be a good show. 

_ Opening ceremonies take 
place on Friday, Feb. 12, at 9 p-m. 


S 
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With playoffs and 
bid on the line, 
basketball team came up 
late in the second half 
the opposing Ge 
Though the e 


an NCAA 


short 
against 
ttysburg Bullets. 


Hopkins’ men’s 


too late, certain perfor- 
mances and glimpses 
showed some promise 
for their playoff run in 
the near future. 
Highlights like se 
nior Pat O’Connell’s season high 
and fourth career 20 point perfor- 
mance or senior Andrew Farber- 
Miller’s 15 point performance 
showed great leadership and 
clutch performances through- 
out the bout. Sophomores Sean 
O’Connor and Tim McCarthy 
also came up big throughout the 


ffort was too little 


ettysburg 72 
Hopkins 
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they are, we knew we had to step 
up in order to keep pace.” 

With the playoffs nea ring, one 
could not expect anything less 
than a fast-paced shootout. From 
right out of the gates to the end 
of the game, there were four ties 
with three different lead chang- 


es. Back and forth, and back and 
forth, both teams strug- 


gled to hold their lead. 


65 


seven minutes into the first half. 


After falling behind early, the 
Blue Jays geared up for a come- 


back after junior Mike Henrici 


nailed an 18-foot jumper. This 
sparked a 26-11 point run for the 


Blue Jays, with Farber-Miller and 


O’Connell scoring 15 out of those 


26 points. 


Sophomore Sean O'Connor looks to pass, while being guarded tight by a defender. 


game, combining for 15 points 
from the floor. 

“We were trying to contrib- 
ute in any we could because they 
were shooting the lights out of- 
fensively.” McCarthy said. “With 
such a good offensive team as 


After tying the game, McCar- 
thy sank a bucket to give Hopkins 
its first lead of the night, 34-32. 
The Bullets caught fire soon after, 
and scored seven unanswered 
points. With just seconds left 
in the first half, freshman Mike 


he Bullets came out 
Swinging for the fenc- 
es, by capping an early 
lead of 21-8 roughly 
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M. basketball downed by Bullets 


By RYAN KAHN 
Staff Writer 


Rhoads found Farber-Miller in 
the paint, to bring the Blue Jays 
within three points of Gettys- 
burg going into halftime 39-36. 
As in the first half, the Bullets 
once again came out firing, extend- 
ing their lead to 43-36. Soon after, 
the Blue Jays were once again able to 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


DANNY GERGEN - BASKETBALL 


Gergen earns honors from ESPN 


bring the game back into contention. | 


Leading 53-47 late in the sec- 
ond half, the Bullets shot off and 


never looked back. After a pair of | 


successful free throws, Gettys- 
burg’s Alex Zurn ignited the fire 
for the Bullets, which later be- 
came a 12-5 point run, with five 


half. After the run, the Bullets | 


By CECILIA FURLONG 
Staff Writer 


Danny Gergen of the Hop- 
kins men’s basketball team has 
had success both on the court 
and in the classroom, an im- 
pressive combination that has 
earned him a spot on the Co- 
SIDA ESPN The Magazine Aca- 


| demic All-District Second Team 
minutes remaining in the second | 


were able to breathe easy with a | 


13 point lead at 65-52. 

The Blue Jays attempted to bring 
the game back within grasp with 
lockdown defense and pressure, 
which held the Bullets to only one 
field-goal in the remaining five 
minutes. However, the offensive 


effort by the Blue Jays was not | 
enough, only accounting for three | 


points scored in the final minutes. 
The Bullets then made five success- 
ful free throw attempts within the 
final 2:16, securing their win 72-65. 

The Blue Jays finished with a 
50 percent shooting percentage 
on the night (including a season 
best 65 percent going into the 
half), but unfortunately it was 


just no match for the Bullets’ | 
impressive shooting percentage | 


of 69.4 percent. Gettysburg, one 
of the top teams in the Centen- 
nial Conference, improved to 8-5 
within the conference standings, 
while the Blue Jays fall to 5-8. 


hunt for that final playoff spot. With 
five games left against conference 
opponents, the Blue Jays will look 
to improve upon their chances, 
while only being two games back. 


After talking to Tim McCarthy, | 


itseems as if the morale of the team 
and coaching staff is very enthu- 


siastic, believing they will still be | 


playing come March. Upcoming 


home games include opponents, | 
Haverford (the Wall-O’ Mahoney | 


game) on Feb. 13 and the season 
finale against Washington Feb. 20. 


Helping out local youth through basketball 


By MIKE YUAN 
Staff Writer 


In the spring of 2008, juniors 
Luke Chang and Simmy Hundal 
decided to make a difference in 
the Baltimore community. After 
taking an Intersession commu- 
nity service trip to downtown 
Baltimore, the 
two were in- 
spired to use 
the game of 
basketball to 
mentor neigh- 
borhood kids. 
The result was 
JHU Crossover 
Basketball. 
Since its start, 
the program 
has grown in 
both size and 
its objectives. 

The __ pro- 
gram first 
started in the 
Greenmount 
Recreation 
Center in 
2008, where 
the players 
in the pickup 

games are typically in high 
school or have already gradu- 
ated. The group of Hopkins stu- 
dents visits three or four times 
a week to challenge these locals 


group schedules for some of the 
older Greenmount players to 
come to Homewood about three 
or four times a semester. 

Last spring, the group opened 
another location at the Margaret 
Brent Elementary/Middle School. 
Four of the student organization’s 
members coach the middle school 
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JHU Crossover Basketball seeks to help Baltimore youth on the court and in the classroom. 


team at Margaret Brent while also - 


conducting “study hall” before prac- 
tices. These study halls are a chance 
for the Hopkins students to mentor 
and tutor the team in any subject 


they need hel 
on the court. ey P 
However, it , with. Before JHU 
isn’t all just The most important ere Sind 
P paite also aspect of our organi- . Tet Brent did not 
work with zation, whether we're ve aaah 
younger kids by 5 staffin, g to org. 
tutoring them playing basketball or nize a basketball 
in reading» bolping out...isthat "these past 
helping them pins. if! ese P 
with home- wearearesource for =‘ ‘We _ years have 
work, doing f been a great op- 
arts and crafts, the kids. eiictond eee 
bata group - 
Sai EOS —Luke CHANG eee ek 
said. The pro respectal 
i - basketball pro- 
gram is current heed 
ly in the midst oJ gram at 
of setting up a music program, develops not only great players but 


a creative writing program, and 
a gymnastics program as well. 
“The most important aspect of 
our organization, whether we're 
playing, basketball or helping out 
in the other programs, is that we 


also great students,” Chang said. 
“We have been making a strong 
effort to influence the kids both on 
the court and in the classroom.” 

A third location at Barclay 
Elementary/Middle School was 
launched this fall. Four mem- 


bers of the group began coach- 


{ oe 


ing alongside Coach Pablo Koro- 
pecky, a Hopkins alumnus. 


“Coach K had been coaching | 
both the elementary and middle | 


Epic snowstorm disrupts Hopkins sports teams 


school teams alone, so we were 
more than willing to help out,” 
Chang said. 

Crossover Basketball specifical- 

ly helps with the elementary team 

oe at Barclay. 
With practices 
twice a week 
and a game 
once a week, 
these 20 fourth 
and fifth grad- 
ers have much 
to focus on. 
However, 
they seem to 
be handling 
it well as this 
season has al- 
ready gotten 
off to a great 
start. 

Aside from 
the various 
programs, 
Crossover Bas- 
ketball is cur- 
rently working 
to establish 
partnerships with area businesses. 
They hope to plan trips to Orioles’ 
games and the Baltimore Aquari- 
um. Finally, plans are being made 
with Dave Hopla, a shooting in- 
structor and former NBA Assistant 
coach for the Washington Wizards 
and Toronto Raptors, to have him 
speak to the kids and organization. 

Interested in participating? 
Chang and Hundal are very flex- 
ible and only ask for members to 
be consistent in however much 
they commit to the program. 

“No matter how much time they 
have to give to our organization, all 
we ask for is consistency because 
the kids come to quickly depend on 
seeing the same faces at the same 
time every week,” Chang said. 

There are about 20-30 consis- 
tent members currently in the 
group, with numbers growing 
each semester. New members are 
always welcome to general body 
meetings, which occur every two 
to three weeks. If you are interest- 
ed in joining Crossover Basketball, 
email _ jhucrossoverbball@gmail. 
com to be added to the mailing list 
and for further information. 


for District II. 

Gergen, a sophomore forward 
from Austin, Texas, has made 
great strides this year following 


| a freshman campaign, in which 
g 


he saw playing time in only 12 
games. 

“T pretty much had to focus on 
everything,” Gergen said. “Last 
year | wasn't all that good. I had 
to improve my shooting because 
I'm probably one of the few 6'4" 


| basketball players that has never 


dunked.” 
This year Gergen is averaging 
24.6 minutes per game to go along 


| with 6.9 points, 2.8 rebounds and 
| 1.5 assists per game. He leads the 
| Blue Jays from behind the arc in 


shooting percentage (.421) and is 
ranked fourth in the Centennial 
Conference in 3-point shooting 
percentage. 

Gergen has a lot of apprecia- 
tion for his coaches and team- 
mates in helping him make 
such a big improvement from 


| his freshman to sophomore sea- 
The Blue Jays are are still in the | 


sons. 

“Our head coach helped me 
improve my shot in the offsea- 
son last year and has had a lot 


| of confidence in me this sea- 


son,” Gergen said. “My team- 
mates have pushed me to work 


| hard as well.” 


He especially respects senior 


[ 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Year: Sophomore 


Major: Public Health 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Earned a spot on the Co- 
SIDA ESPN The Magazine 
Academic All-District Sec- 
ond Team for District II. 


captain Pat O’Connell. “I defi- 
nitely look up to Pat O'Connell, 


When he isn’t studying or 


working on his jump shot, Ger- 


he's an inspiration,” Gergen said. 
“He's also 
promised me 
a job when he 
eventually be- 
comes a_ bas- 
ketball coach 
someday.” 

Before 
leaving the 
locker room 
before games, 
the team 
typically lis- 
tens to Lady 
Gaga’s “Bad 
Romance” a 
few times to 
get pumped 
up, and ev- 
eryone’ jumps 
around to 
loosen the 
mood. 

. Gergen has 
been play- 
ing basketball 
since the age 
of six, and 
chose to come 
to Hopkins 
“because it's ae 
ape teat SCHOO] ieee 
and it also 
gave me the 
chance to play 
basketball. It was the only school 
I looked at where that was an op- 
tion.” 

Off the court, Gergen re- 
mains equally focused and 
hard working. A Public Health 
major, Gergen boasts a cumu- 
lative GPA of 3.85. In the fu- 
ture, he looks to attend medical 
school. 

Previously a History major, 
Gergen switched his major to 
Public Health this year, explain- 
ing that he’s always been very 
interested in the subject and that 
it’s more current. 

When asked about his award 
recognizing him as a strong 
student-athlete, Gergen said, 
“It's a really cool honor because 
it combines academics and ath- 
letics. It's something I wouldn't 
have expected at all this time 
last year.” 
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Danny Gergen runs by a defender,-in a game against F&M. 


gen likes to relax and watch TV. 
“I'm a big fan of The Office and 


cao 


Lost,” he said. 

Back on the court, Gergen 
and the Jays look to finish out 
the regular season on a strong 
note. 

“We still have a shot at mak- 
ing the Conference tournament 
if we play well our final five 
games,” Gergen said. “Specifi- 
cally, | would love to beat Wash- 
ington College in our final home 
game.” 

Currently, the Jays are sev- 
enth in the Conference with 
an overall record of 9-11 and 
a Conference record of 5-8. 
Their toughest competition 
in their final regular season 
games looks to be Conference- 
leading Franklin and Marshall 
on the road, as the Jays look 
to avenge their previous close 
loss at home 53-50 earlier this 
season. 


By JEFF ZHU 
Sports Editor 


The ongoing snowstorm of 
February 2010 has forced many 
campus-wide changes as it con- 
tinues to run its course. The bliz- 
zard has dumped layers of snow 
and ice onto the roads, impeded 
vehicular transportation, strand- 
ed many university employees, 
invoked ire and subsequent joy 
from __ stu- 
dents and 
cancelled 
almost all 
school-relat- 
ed activity. 

Hopkins’ 
varsity ath- 


letes also 
had to deal 
with an- 
other — fac- 
tor—the 
postpone- 
ment or 
cancellation 
of _ sport- 
ing events. 
No offi- 
cial Hop- 
kins sport- 
ing events 


have taken 
place since 


by the women’s game at 3 p.m. 
The doubleheader against Mc- 
Daniel, orginally scheduled for 
Wednesday, Feb. 10, has been 
pushed to today, Feb. 11. 

The wrestling match against 
Messiah, originally scheduled for 
Feb. 5, has been postponed, with 
no makeup date thus far. The next 
scheduled date for competition is 
on Feb. 13, against Stevens Tech at 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


senting the women’s track team 
at the New Balance Invitational, 
was also forced out of competi- 
tion due to traveling difficulties. 
The track teams will attempt to 
travel to Boston for the upcoming 
Valentine Invitational, scheduled 
for Friday, Feb. 12. 

The men and women’s swim- 
ming teams have a big swim meet 
scheduled for Wednesday, Feb. 17 
to Saturday, Feb. 20. They plan to 

travel to Char- 


lotte, North 
Carolina, for 
the Bluegrass 
Mountain 
Conference 
Champion- 
ships. This 
four-day long 
swim meet is 
the last swim- 


ming competi- 
tion until the 
NCAA | Divi- 
sion Il Cham- 
pionships on 
March 17, held 
in Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 
Hopkins’ 
winter sports 
teams have 
been put on 
a squeeze by 


Wednesday, _ COURTESY OF PETER HOULIHAN the relentless 
Feb. 3. Here The women’s track team is expected to compete in the Valentine Invitational on Friday. winter storms. 
is a run- Events may 


down of the status of sporting 
events that have either been re- 
scheduled or cancelled. 

The men and women’s bas- 
ketball doubleheader against 
Swarthmore, originally sched- 
uled for Saturday, Feb. 6, has 
been rescheduled to Monday, 
Feb. 15. The women’s game is 
scheduled for 6 p.m., followed 
by the men’s game at 8 p.m. 
Both basketball teams expect to 
participate in another double- 
header this Saturday, as they 
host Haverford. The men’s game 
is scheduled for 1 p.m. followed 


Ww 


The men’s fencing matches at 
the Duke Invitational, originally 
scheduled for Feb. 6, was can- 
celled. 

The men’s lacrosse scrimmage 
against Harvard, originally sched- 
uled for Friday, Feb. 5, has been 
rescheduled for Friday, Feb. 19, 
at 8:30 pm. Another scrimmage, 
against Cornell, is scheduled for 
Saturday, Feb. 13, at Ithaca. 

The men and women’s track 
teams were scheduled to com- 
pete at the Widener Invitational 
on Friday, Feb. 5, were forced to 
pull out. Laura Paulsen, repre- 


Spar’ 


have trouble being rescheduled, 
as the Hopkins’ spring sports 
teams begin play on Friday, Feb. 
19: 


The men’s tennis and lacrosse 
teams have their first official 
games on the 19th. The tennis 
team faces off against Washing- 
ton University at the ITA DIII 
National Team Indoor Champi- 
onship. Meanwhile, the men’s 
lacrosse team faces against Man- 
hattan College at Homewood 
Field. Game time is set for 5 p.m. 


_— try to be there to support the 
team. 5 
ay . 
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Div You Know? 


Tampa Bay Rays’ utility player Ben 
Zobrist was the most valuable position 
player during the 2009 season, accord: 
ing to fangraphs.com. Zobrist had a 
triple slash line of .297/.405/.543, with 
27 HRs, 91 RBls and 17 SBs. He also 
played every defensive position except 
pitcher and catcher. 


CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


W. Basketball vs. Haverford 1 p.m. 
M. Basketball vs. Haverford 3 p.m. 


M. basketball loses a tough battle with Gettysburg 


storms have postponed many of the games 
competing against Centennial Conference opponents, McDanie 


Winter Olympics: Playing in snow just got better 


By JEFF ZHU 
Sports Editor 


Imagine yourself on Sun- 
day, Feb. 14, 2010. You are get- 
ting ready to watch some sports 
on the TV, but you realize that 
the Super Bowl was last week 
and there is no more football to 
watch. Stupefied, 


are more obscure. Here is a brief 
rundown of some of the lesser- 
known sports you will encounter 
in the 2010 Winter Olympics: 
Luge — The word means “sled” 
in French, and this is fitting, 
as it is one of the three sliding 
sports featured in the 2010 Win- 
ter Olympics. The racer, correctly 


you scour chan- 
nel after channel, 
looking for alterna- 
tive programming. 
Things look bleak: 
You might have to 
spend your Sunday 
studying Orgo after 
all. 

Have no fear 
— the 2010 Winter 
Olympics will pro- 
vide ample enter- 
tainment for your 
sport-watching 
needs. 

The 2010 Winter 
Olympics are held 
in Vancouver and 
span 16 days, from 
Feb. 12 to 28. This 
is the third Olym- 
pics to be hosted in 
Canada and the first 
one since the 1988 
Winter Olympics in 
Calgary. Over 5,500 
athletes will be par- 
ticipating in these 
games, coming 
from over 80 coun- 
tries. The U.S. will 
have the most com- 
petitors in these Olympics, with 
218 athletes. Other countries of 
note include host Canada (206), 
Russia (175), Germany (152), Swit- 
zerland (133) and Sweden (106). 

There are 15 sports played in 
the 2010 Winter Olympics and 
these sports are further split into 
86 events. Each sport has a num- 
ber of different events, with sep- 
arate events for men and women. 
While some sports, such as ice 
hockey, are better known by ca- 
sual sports fans in the U.S., other 
sports in these Olympic Games 


ut the players are ready to 
a 


COURTESY OF WWWOLYMPICSCHOOL.CA 
Extreme winter sports are what make watching the Winter Olympics amazing. 


termed slider or luger, lies down 
on his or her back on the sleigh, 
while traversing through the 
luge track at speeds around 140 
kilometers/hour (87 mph). The 
singles competition is scored 
through the lowest combined 
score of four heats. 

Skeleton - Another of the three 
sliding sports (bobsleigh is. the 
third); the name comes from the 
sled’s anatomical resemblence to 
its namesake. Unlike the luge, 
the slider in skeleton begins by 
running 50 km before diving 
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The Men’s basketball team is still in the Rayer race despite losing to Gettysburg on Feb. 3. The winter 


headfirst onto the sled, in order 
to get an initial burst of momen- 
tum. Obviously, this opening 
lunge onto the skeleton sled has 
a huge impact on determining 
the outcome of the race. The rac- 
er lies on his or her stomach for 
the race, bulleting through the 
same track as the luge. Scoring is 
calculated the same 
Way as it is in luge. 
Curling, = A 
widely lampooned 
sport in the US, 
curling is a difficult 
sport to play. Curl- 
ing is most similar 
to sports like bocce 
or horseshoes. It 
is the platypus of 
sports, containing 
an amalgam of ele- 
ments from sports 


such as_ baseball 
(frame system), 
volleyball (player 
rotation), bowling 


(heavy _ projectile) 
and hockey (ice). An 
official game is com- 
prised of 10 ends 
(think innings), 
with extra ends to 
settle ties. There 
are four players on 
a team: a thrower, 
two sweepers and 
a skip. The thrower 
slides the curling 
stone (around 40 
Ibs) downfield, the 
sweepers control 
the path of the stone 
and the skip barks 
commands. Sweepers attempt to 
manipulate the path of the curl- 
ing stone to get it into the target, 
known as the house. Stones must 
touch part of the house to be 
considered for points. Points are 
awarded by the relative distance 
of stones to the opponent’s stone 
from the bull’s-eye. Each end has 
each player make two shots, and 
since the players are on a rota- 
tion, there are eight shots for each 
team, 16 shots per end. The score 
could range from 0-80 in each 
game. Curling participants are 


Badminton in China: 
Like baseball in the U.S. 


The racquet is light. The shut- 
tlecock is light. But the compe- 
tition is heavy. Badminton is 
one of the most popular sports 
in China, favored by young and 
old alike. | Page B10. 
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Hopkins Quidditch: 
Will it be a reality? 


When you were younger, think 
about the magical game of Quid- 
ditch you read in your favorite 
novel series. Well, it has become 
reality and could be official at 
Hopkins soon. Page B10. 
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Athlete of the Week: 
Danny Gergen 


Sophomore Danny Gergen’s 
achievements on the hardcourt 
and the classroom have earned 


him national —_ recognition. 
Learn more about his achieve- 
ments. Page B11. 


et back into action this week, 
nd Swarthmore. See Page B11. 


known for their sportsmanship 
in games, as displays of frustra- 
tion are hugely frowned upon. 
Games usually end with hand- 


shakes, occasionally with drinks | 


afterwards. In the 2010 Winter 
Olympics, curling is played in a 
ten-team round robin. 


Freestyle Skiing — This sport | 


is a hybrid of alpine skiing and 
snowboarding. Freestyle skiing 
is a form of skiing, but the meth- 
od of scoring is based on a panel 


of judges, like in snowboarding. | 


Freestyle skiing is divided into 
three subcategories: aerials, mo- 
guls and ski cross. Aerials focus 
mainly on altitude, form and bal- 
ance during a jump. Moguls seek 
to test a skier on his or her perfor- 
mance, while navigating a course 
of moguls (large snow mounds). 
Ski cross is a new event, which 
places a skier in a snowbound 
obstacle course, in a four-person 
race. Unlike the other two variet- 
ies of freestyle skiing, ski cross is 
an actual race, not based on judge 
scores. 

Biathlon — At first glance, 
the term “biathlon” can see a 
little ambiguous, as it could be 
referring to the combination 
of any two sports. The event at 
hand refers to a sport combin- 
ing cross-country skiing and 
rifle shooting. A biathlete skis a 
few kilometers (two to four, de- 
pending on the event) before ar- 
riving to a shooting range. The 
shooting range has five targets, 
50 m away from the biathlete. 
He or she can shoot in either 
prone or standing positions; the 

See OLYMPICS, Pace B10 


Sophomore revitalizes 
ski/snowboarding club 


| By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


With all the snow that has been 
| dumped on Baltimore this past 
week, you may be wondering 
where you can go to get your fill 
| of wintertime activities. Thanks 
to sophomore Reeve Heinis, there 
| is now an outlet available to Hop- 
kins students who wish to partici- 
| pate in snow sports. 

Heinis has taken the reigns 
| of the Hopkins Ski/Snowboard 
| club and has brought it wide- 
spread recognition around cam- 
| pus — its Facebook group al- 
| ready has 363 members, a figure 
that is increasing every day. Last 
| year, as a freshman, Heinis took 
| an active interest in the fledgling 
| group, seeking out members and 
eventually taking the treasurer 
| position. 

| _ “Last year the word about the 
ski club was very poorly spread 
(no Facebook group), and after 
| applying for funding in mid- 
| March, we weren't granted fund- 
| ing until after spring break when 
all of the hills closed down,” Hei- 
nis said. “As the only remaining 
officer at Hopkins, I wanted to 
| spread the word more about the 
club, so I made a Facebook group 
and I have been trying to slowly 
spread the word since then.” 

Heinis himself has been skiing 
| for 15 years, and has been Tele- 
mark skiing for five years now. 

Last year the group had an in- 
efficient email system. The move 
to Facebook, unsurprisingly, has 
made communication between 
members and prospective mem- 
bers much easier. 

Referring to the rapid growth of 
| the group, Heinis was pleasantly 
surprised. “I really didn’t expect 
the Facebook group to grow so fast 
but that is great [that is has]! People 
of all skill levels are welcome to 
join the group. Most people in the 
group have at least skied at some 
| point in their life but it is great to 
get beginners too,” Heinis said. 
“This is a great way to get out to 
the slopes and learn.” 


As the only remaining officer 
from last year, Heinis has inher- 
ited a position of absolute power 
in the group, handling meetings, 
disseminating information, driv- 
ing and taking care of financ- 
es. The two locations that are pri- 
marily frequented by the group 
are Whitetail and Roundtop ski 
hills, both of which are about 
one and a half hours away from 
campus. To get to the hills, mem- 
bers of the group usually get SAC 
vans or pile into a member's car 
and drive themselves. Transpor- 
tation is an issue, because so few 
students on campus have cars 
or are SAC van certified. Typi- 
cal trips usually last well over 
six hours, from 4:30 p.m. to mid- 
night. 

One concern that may arise for 
us college students is the cost of a 
trip — these days it seems the only 
dollars I have are my dining dol- 
lars. However, Wednesday nights 
are college nights at the ski hills, 
which means admission is 29 dol- 
lars, with free rentals. Compare 
that with 60 dollar tickets and 30 
dollar rentals on every other night 
of the week, and you would be well 
advised to clear out your Wednes- 
day schedule if you feel compelled 
to go skiing. Gas money comes out 
to a mere 5 dollars per person if 
you travel with the group. 

Up to this point, the ski club’s 
funding from the SAC has been 
minimal and Heinis has been 
unable to organize any fundrais- 
ers, as there is no officer to take 
on that responsibility. However, 
“That will be fixed soon, as you 
should message me at skijhu@ 
gmail.com if you want to be an 
officer and take some responsi- 
bility,” he said. 

So, with all the days off we 
have had recently, instead of con- 
tracting a case of cabin fever, try 
out the ski club. Turn off that epi- 
sode of Ugly Betty, turn off the 
Duke-UNC game (although this 
may be pretty difficult), or, more 
likely, get your noses out of your 
Orgo books and get out there on 
the slopes. 
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The White Tail resort is the location of choice for the JHU Skiing/Snowboarding club 


